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The Week. 


MYHE dead-lock in the House over the Potter resolution was not 

broken till Friday, when the Democrats succeeded in making a 
quorum and a majority together, and so carried their point. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Wood got the Senate resolution on final adjoeurn- 
ment postponed for consideration till May 29, and the Potter resolu- 
tion was then ineffeetually voted for by his party. On Thursday, 
the result was the same, but the proceedings were varied by a 


pre 
posal from Mr. Banks that the struggle should be suspended till Sa- 
turday, in order to attend to public business while the Democratic 


side was recruiting. Mr. Potter would not entertain the motion. 


nor would he allow Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, to be heard on behalf of 


Mr. Hale’s obnoxious amendment. On Friday, Mr. Petter began to 
force a conclusion by shutting the doors and calling on the sergeant- 
at-arms to arrest delinquent members, and in this way finally the 
tale was completed, the only enlivening episode being the challenge 
of Mr. Goode’s right to vote on the ground that he was paired 
with a Republican. Defeated in the House, the Republicans 
issued their protest to the country through their Congressional 
Committee, charging their adversaries with intent, * under the pre- 
tence of an investigation, to lay the foundation for the revolutionary 
expulsion of the President from his office.” On Saturday there was 
an interesting debate on the Army Appropriation Bill, whieh was 
expounded by Mr. Hewitt and carefully analyzed and forcibly op- 
posed by Mr. MeCook, one of his colleagues from New York. The 
debate on Tuesday was significant only for the number of speakers 
who protested against the use of the army as a national police in 
times of public disorder. The Senate passed on Friday a_ bill pro- 
viding an extra judge for the Iowa District, and on Monday took 
up the biil to appoint General Shields a Brigadier-General on the 
retired list. Mr. Sargent moved an amendment providing for the 
appointment of Ulysses S. Grant as General on the retired list, with 


full rank, pay, ete., and this obtained the support even of some of 


the Democrats, who were bent, as Mr. Edmunds well said—reterring 
to their rejection of General Shields as doorkeeper of the House—on 
rectifying a party mistake. But the bill thus amended was defeated 
on Tuesday by 34 to 30. 


The composition of the Investigating Committee is,on the whole, 


afairone. The members are Messrs. Potter of New York, Morrison 
of Illinois, Hunton of Virginia, MacMahon of Ohio, Stenger of Penn- 
sylvania, Cobb of Indiana, Blackburn of Kentucky, Cox of Ohio, Butler 
of Massachusetts, Reed of Maine, and Hiscock of New York. They 
are all, with the exception of Butler, men of high character, though 
some are bitter partisans; but it may be safely said that the country 
will regard Messrs. Potter’s and Cox’s presence on the Committee 
as a guarantee that there will be no jugglery or pettifogging, or that 
if there is any we shall know of it. The four Republican members 
are generally accepted in Washington as an excellent representation 
of the party, both as regards its honesty, acuteness, and rascality. 
An enquiry in which the tricky element in it was not represented 
would not give satisfaction, but with General Butler to appear for 
them even the Chandlers cannot complain. 

Mr. Hayes is said to have at last evinced some signs of mental 
disturbance in the presence of the Democratic investigation, being 
much impressed with the rapidity with which the party has been 
driven into support of it, and thinking that this readiness ** to wheel 
into line ” may indicate the approach of some more serious trouble. 
But it seems very unlikely that if an attack on his title were really 
meditated this readiness would have been displayed, considering 
what we know of the views of the bwk of Democratic Congressmen 


They have undoubtedly gone over in the belief that thev w 
‘capital * out of the investigation for the fall elections. It 
has been nothing wrong, is it not better, on the whole, that (re 
Noyes, Mr. Sherman, General Gartield, Mr. Conkling, and the 
rest who are aceused in the matter, o1 V thev Know sel t 
about it, should be examined thoroughly, and an end be put once 
for all to the gossip which has beet so long t cr out It must be 
remembered that within the last six months a member ot e Re- 
publican National Committee, and one of th 
of the Republican canvass, has declared that t ew 
some kind between Mr. Haves’s triends and the Retu rB 
that two Republican canvassers have made quasi-contes : of 
fraud; and that one * great Senator.” also Republi 
nounced his knowledge of something * infamous” on Mr. Haves’s 
part. It seems as if all these things tak vav the appe 
absolute wantonness from the Democr: Ove they 
prevent its proving futile and foolish. Mr. Sher ha 
contest by a letter to Mr. Potter, traversing every chat 
against him, directly or indireetly, in the most unqualitied t 

\ striking illustration of the slig 
about the Democrats in which many Republ s keep themse] 
and which has more to do with hindering refer 
Without the party than most peopl vine, h ist been afforded 
by the usually staid and ever faithful Bosten 1 rfiser in treat 
the Potter investigation. It sees in this investigation a determina 
tion to oust Mr. Haves and disband the nit | done, there 
is to be “arising of the sovereign people’ 
leaders, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, wh e ‘to suppress 
the revolution against law and order.” and in the course of this 
suppression, the result of which, the ently remat 
‘no one ean foretell,” there is to be a tight in ‘ ery State. city, 
and sehool distriet in the country.” From this he savs * anarely 


might result.” We should thin 
is the kind of talk about Amerie: 





might expect from a European 
when taking his evening foot-bath in the warm blood of one of his 
serfs; but if it was reported as coming from him, how we should all 
laugh at him and pity the poor noble. Isit not time for Republicans 
to stop telling the world that the stability of this Government 
depends on one party keeping in power, and that if the other part 

uses its constitutional right to do things the minority dislikes, red 
ruin will rage through our now smiling and exuberant prairies and 
blue hills, and the furniture in all our “ elegant parlors” be broken 
up to roast the babies of the lane It looks sometimes in polities as 


if our leading alienists were not doing their duiy 


The platform which the Republican Convention in Pennsylvania 
bas just adopted is a good illustration of the difficulties which the 
party has to contend with in the national field, and why the illustri- 
ous Cameron of Wisconsin declares that what it aims at is “ Evo- 
lution.” The Pennsylvanians, as might be expected, declare their 
hostility to free-trade ; utter the usual seesaw about the relations 
of labor and capital; call for Government * fostering ” and “ develop- 
ment” for all kinds of ** commerce ” 
mand the public lands for the 
ern claims and discriminating rates of freight; express sympathy 


and ‘*home enterprise”; de- 
‘industrious poor”; denounce South- 
with white and black Southern Republicans, and endorse Governor 
Hartrantt’s administration. If we take the tariff plank out of the 
platform, there is, however, little left for a political party to plant 
itself on. Everybody Wants capital and labor to be reconciled, 
commerce and industry to be de veloped, Southern Republicans to 
have their rights: but what is it exactly which the Government 
ought to do about these matters? To this question the party as 
such has no definite answer. Then the platform utterly ignores the 
two topics which are just now most seriously and properly occupy- 
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fis h led to the appoint nt of the Commission, he draws 
attention to the circumstance that the Canadian Minister of Justice, 


Mr. Blake, declared in March, 1874, in a speech, that the award 
would have, under the terms of the Treaty of Washington, to be 
unanimous, and that the same view was taken in July of the same 
vear by the London Tones. Congress may, therefore, Mr. Evarts 
thinks, either waive or insist upon the objection of want of unani- 
mitv; but, in the absence of any Congressional declaration on the 
ubjeet, the Executive will not consider it its duty to raise the point 
in any discussion with the British Government. But if Cpngress 
hould, in making an appropriation, direct that the attention of the 
British Government should be called to the point, the payment of 
the sum might be made dependent on Great Britain’s positivels 
maintaining that unanimity was not necessary; but he would not 


advise our relusing to pay on this ground, in the absence of British 


coneurrence. He shows the excessiveness of the award by a state- 
ment of the facts which have been already set forth in these cel- 
umns. The sum and substance of them is that we are condemned 
to pay &5,500,000 for twelve vears’ use of a thing for which in per- 
petuity the American High Commissioners, in framing the Treaty of 
Washington, were only willing to offer $1,000,000, and which the 
evidence taken before the Fisheries Commission really showed not 
to have vielded more than $25,000 a vear profit to the United States 
during the last five vears. It is an easy deduction from this that 
the award cannot furnish a permanent measure of value, and that 
this consideration ought to be urged on the British Government as 
a very good reason for consenting to such a modification in the 


} 


award as will make it the basis of a final settlement between the 


two countries. 


We suggested some weeks ago in these columns that the holders 
of repudiated State bonds had one means of redress open to them 
still untried—the assumption of the claims by their own States, fol- 
lowed by suits in the Supreme Court. This plan has been partly 
carried into effect by the Legislature which has just adjourned at 
Albany. <A bill has been passed by both Houses allowing holders of 
repudiated bonds to assign them to the State, and permitting suit 
to be brought in the name of the State, the expenses being borne in 
The bill only covers bonds 
held by citizens of New York, and leaves the assignment in the dis- 


all cases by the owners of the securities. 
cretion of the Attorney-General. A vigerous opposition will proba- 
bly be made to the signature of the bill by the Governor, but we 
trust he will not be afieeted by it. The only objections made in the 
Legislature to the measure were that it converted the State into a 
TONES n objection curiously illustrating the potency of 
mere Words on the political imagination. There is, of course, a cer- 
tain amount of odium clinging to the occupation of a claim agent, 
partly owing to the fact that many claim agents are dishonest, and 
there would be a certain amount of degradation in a State’s going 
But this is precisely 
It no more makes the State a 
claim agent than the prosecution of the Alabama claims or the 
French claims or the Spanish claims for its citizens made the United 
States a claim agent. The bill should become a law, if only to 
teach repudiating communities that the people whom they have 


into the business of coflecting claims for profit. 
what the bill does not contemplate. 


swindled mean to exhaust all their legal resources to protect them- 


selves. When it has become a law there are a great number of legal 
questions involved which the Supreme Court is amply able to dis- 
pose of. 

The seizure and investigation of certain distilleries and rectily- 


ing-houses in Cincinnati by revenue officers have led toa repetition of 
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the request made some two weeks ago by the Secretary of the Trea- 


surv for the resignation of Collector Louis Weitzel. Mar. Weitzel, 


hastily assuming that the call for his resignation had some connee- 

tion with alleged whiskey frauds in his district, refused to resign. 

Secretary Sherman disabused his mind of any such suspicion, and 

cave him a * eharacter ” of which any collector ought to be proud, 
it still insisted on the resignation. 


Mr. Weitzel then drew the un- 
just inference that if the Washington authorities did not take him 
for a knave they must take him for a fool, an imputation which he 
felt bound to resent even more strenuously. Accordingly, he reite 
rated his determination to hold on. The investigation to determine 
in which category, if either, Mr. Weitzel belongs is now in progress, 
and one of the discoveries is that the collector’s official bond was 
made up and signed by five wealthy distillers and liquor- dealers. 
The particular charge brought against Cincinnati as a_ dis- 
tilling centre is that of * liberal gauging,” by which it is alleged 
that two to three dollars per barrel have been lost to the Govy- 
ernment, according to the liberality of the gauger. This charge 
dates back to the whiskey war of 1875, at which time Revenue 
Agent Yaryan reported to Commissioner Pratt that the complaints 
of other cities against ** the liberal gauge ” of Cincinnati were, in his 
judgment, well founded, and that the Government must have lost 
in this way more than $100,600 per annum. He added his opinion 
that Collector Weitzel was responsible for this condition of affairs, 
and that it would not be corrected while he (Weitzel) remained in 
office. Anticipating this report, the collector induced his brother, 
Gen. Godfrey Weitzel, to write to President Grant that Collector 
Weitzel was “one of nature’s noblemen, and as honest a man as 
ever the sun shone on.” 
ing” was not practised in Cincinnati to any harmful extent. So 
when Secretary Bristow forwarded Yaryan’s report to the White 
House the President declared that he should pay no attention to it, 
being convinced that Collector Weitzel’s record was stainless. The 
censorious Yaryan was shortly afterward removed from ofiice, and 
what disgrace came upon Bristow for his connection with these pro- 
ceedings is known to everybody. 


It followed, of course, that “liberal gaug- 


Although $35,000,000 is the full amount of United States 44 per 
cent. bonds which the Syndicate have taken from the Treasury on 
the $50,000,000 negotiation of April 11, nevertheless engagements 
have been made for the sale by the Syndicate of nearly $40,000,000 
of these bonds, and the time when a formal subscription will be made 
for the untaken $15,000,000 depends wholly on the convenience, in 
the matter of settlement, of the Syndicate. It is safe, therefore, to 
assume that the Treasury has secured the additional $50,000,000 of 
gold coin which was deemed necessary before resumption, and sev- 
eral months in advance of the appointed time for resumption. The 
New York banks held during the week ending April 13 (the Syndi- 
eate contract having been signed on the 11th) an average of 835,- 
426,900 specie ; last week they held an average of only $23,030,200 
specie. The legal-tender note average advanced during the same 
time from $28,666,100 to $41,020,100. The latter change has no 
significance so far as the bond sales are concerned, but does show why 
the money market has not been unfavorably affected by the with- 
drawal to the Treasury of so much gold from the reserve of the 
banks. Nearly three times as much gold as has been lost by the 
banks in the last five weeks will, however, be returned to them in 
the early future in the form of interest on the public debt; so that 
there is no reason for apprehending serious disturbance on account 
of the large bond subscriptions. In London there has been a buoy- 
ant market for English and Russian securities, on account of what 
is regarded as the more peaceful outlook. United States bonds also 
have been very strong, and the combined influence of the foreign 
members of the Syndicate has very decidedly changed the tone of 
the London market for our securities. It is hoped that this is more 
than a temporary change such as can be made by skilful mani- 
pulation backed by ample means. Silver has ruled at 538d. to 534d. 
to 53d. per oz. At the close of the week the bullion value in New 
York of the new dollar was $0.9049 gold. The United States legal- 
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tender note for one dollar had a gold value at the elose of the week 
of SO.20T3. 


The Fenians appear to be practising on the Canadians acain, and 
are helped by the local papers along the border, who transmit “the 
scare” with fidelity, and report Fenian gatherings and movements 
of Fenians and appearances of * strange men” at a hundred points 
from the Atlantic to the Wilderness. The Canadian militi 


consequently holding themselves in readiness, and “ promine 

Irishmen” are being interviewed by the reporters, and are observing 
a solemn and ominous silence. There is not the least reason for 
supposing that there is any movement on foot whieh will go beyond 
marauding, or which it would not be ridiculous to meet with troops: 
but there probably are movements in contemplation that will stimu- 
late the flagging liberality of the servant-girls, and give a parcel of 
lazy rascals an opportunity for a drinking pienie free of expense in 
the neighborhood of the Canadian frontier. It is hard to suppose 
that the sense of shame has never existed among Irish patriots, but 
it is difficult to reconcile its existence with the continuance and ae- 
tivity of the Fenian organization. <A fighting organization that 
never fights, and is maintamed by the pennies of the very poor, and 
officered: by persons with no visible means of support, is, surely, the 
most ridiculous and disereditable manifestation of love of country 
the world has yet seen. The most degraded and cowardly of the 


subject races have never yet got up anything like it. 


The activity of the Russians in purchasing vessels in our waters 
for use against British commerce, in case of war, has begun to at- 
tract a great deal of attention in England. <A eurious eriticism on 
the present condition of international law between the two eoun 
tries is made by the Pall Mall Gazette. The objection whieh has 
been felt to the “ three rules” on this side of the water has been 
that they were too stringent. But the Pa! Mall Gazette thinks that 
they are not stringent enough, and complains that, owing to the fact 
that they do not come into operation until a state of war actually 
exists, there is nothing to prevent a nation like Russia, while peace 
lists, from getting ready, in the waters of a friendly power, a whole 
fleet of cruisers which may be far at sea by the time that an actual 
declaration of war brings the “ three rules ’ into operation. In other 
words, the Pall Mall Gazette would have neutral obligations in 
force always, and make them as effective to prevent the escape of 
Alabamas in time of peace as in time of war. But our neu- 
trality acts are in force at one time as much as another, and the 
question is whether they do not already apply to the titting-out 
of cruisers in our waters. Under them, to prevent the 
fan Alabama, the English Government must be able to show 
that the intention of Russia was to fit her out, not in gen- 
eral anticipation of war, but with a definite intention that 
she should be used against a particular power. Both Russia and 
England deny emphatically that they now intend to make war on 
each other, and the preparations on both sides would, no doubt, be 
made whether their professions were hypocritical or not. 


escape 
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The cotton strikes in England, in spite of the calm, rational tone 
of the written discussion between the mili-owners and t 
tives, have been attended by very destructive riots, the burning of 
factories and wrecking of private houses, and the troops have had 
to be called out. The outbreak has undoubtedly been due to the 
exasperating refusal of the employers to submit to arbitration, 
which they justify by declaring that with their knowledge of 
conditions of their business, in which no arbitrator 


Ue opera- 


s could equal or 


surpass them, they are confident that an adverse decision would 
ruin them. The strike is a very peculiar one, as the men are will- 


ing to subinit to a still greater reduction of wages than th: sters 


propose, but they demand that it shall be accompanied | 

change of policy. The masters say that the depressi 

the loss of certain markets owing to increased foreign com 

which must be met by a diminution in the cost ef production. Th 
men deny the effect of foreign competition, and say the depression 


| 
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on half-wages for a while if the owners will only work | 


as to diminish the existing supply of good fo wh 

reply that this is demanding a transfer of the cont 

ness to t operatives, and the eonduet of it on princip! VI 
thes (the owners) believe would prove dis trou and t \ 


therefore, resist or perish. 


The debate on Lord Hartington’s resolution « 
troduction of the Indian troops mito Europe without the « { 
Parliament is pending at this 


by an amendment declaring that ** as the econtrel of Parliar tover 
the military forces of the Crown is fully secured by the proy ms of 


law, and by the power of voting the supplies, it is inexpedient to 


pass any resolution tending to weaken the h s of q 

ment at this juncture.” The debate is reported ving very lan 
culid, owing, doubtless, to the feeling that. in spite of t rong 
interest the matter has excited, the discussion will hay -” 
practical result. But the gravity of the question is acknowledged 
on all sides. The conduct of the Government in ke 

a step secret, particularly when it promised to add ne So. 000,000 


to the military budget, is generally condemned or only v de 
fended: it has alarmed some Liberals as a dextrous att 
wards that extension of the personal pow the Go 

in which Beaconstield’s main strength lies, and whieh has been ad 
voeated and foreshadowed in a recent remarkable 

Quarterly Review ; it promises to make a large rinv tl 
eessary in India, which, however, Indian finances « 

and it promises to put British supremacy in India more than ever 
before in the power of the native troops, and this at a moment when 
the Council has just passed a rigid censorship act for the purpose of 
restraining the treasonable utterances of the native pre 


Still the Liberals do make headway. Th hay 1 the 
borough of Reading by an increased majority. though, t have 


been expected, they have been defeated heavily in the University of 


. } } ° } al ? ‘ ] 1» -¢ ) . rn + +) 
Oxford, where, however, the eandidate did not take verv strong antl 


war ground. The country parsons who come up in considerable force 
for an exciting election are generally Conservative in their sympathies 
at the present crisis. Mr. Bright has delivered ther of those mat 
vellous speeches of his, in which almost every weapon of oratory may 
be found in high perfection, making the bitterest attack on th ise 
ters which the crisis has yet ealled fort] He w ] wion 
in’his allusions to Lord Beaconstield, reealling his forty vears of in- 
difference to every generous movement which has been made in 
English polities during that period, and closing with the remark 
that “he had not a drop of English blood in his veins.” The Libe- 
rals cannot get over the fecling that th country is being used to 
realize the gorgeous dreams of a romantic Jew, who has no real 
sympathy with it. 

Of the actual condition of the negotiations nothing more is 
known than last week. Count Shuvaloff has left st. Petersburg 


+ 


on his way back to London, stopping at Berlin long enough to give 
rise to the rumor that England and Russia had agreed on certain 
wints. and on others were to refer their differences to the arbitra- 


\ 


| 
tion of the Emperor of Germany. \t Constantinople there is 


+] 


nothing new beyond somewhat menacing movements of the Russian 


troops under Todleben around Constant nople, which make the 
Turks fear a co ip «le main, but which he says are simply designed 
has to defend himself. 


he Czar, 


to secure him a better position in case he 


rhe relations of Russia with Rumania are not improved, t 





ipparent! inexorable about the slice of Bessarabia; 
t Sery ready for the fray, her head full of Slavism 
d the o The Germans still take only a sub 

dinate int st in \ 0 to the exeitements of ho 
litics. The Government proposes sternly repressive legislation 
Fails thi SOC Tat whieh it 1 SUM cL thy Liberals will i odif 

and there is more or | uneasiness on the Ultramontane question, 


caused by rumors of the resignation of Dr. Falk, the author and ad-" 


is due simply to injudicious over-production, and are willing to live | minijstrator of the celebrated anti-papal laws. 
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“FRAUD” AND THE “BLOODY SdAIRT.’ 
TRHE perfor nees of the last few days at Washingten are only 
| Inportant as regal t r probable or possible etfeet on the 
busine inter of tl eoul Phat they have political 
ori body serious wlieve We have » dou hat anv of 
the Democratic chiet oul nd expect vou to smile, if he 
were to begin telling vou ina private room about the evidence he 
expects to discover against Mr. Hayes and the * visiting statesmen ”; 
and the Republic in chiefs would smile, too, if asked in confidence 
whether they really believed that the Potter investigation was a 
‘revolutionary movement” or the beginning of a ** new rebellion.” 
Phe manwuvring and counter-mancuvring, the voting and the re- 
fraining trom voting, and the passionate objurgations on both sides, 
are really preparations for the fall canvass, and the aim of both is 
not to oust Mr. Hayes or bring Mr. Hayes to justice, nor vet to save 
our Government from ** Mexicanization,” so much as to. stir up thre 
slumbering voter and bring him early to the polls. If the 
honest and industrious men of both parties who are not ac- 


‘the mechanism of government” are 


returning activity 


gaged in working 
this sword-play, and their 
undoubtedly 


tually e1 


by 
in is checked, it 
but there are several weighty reasons why they should not concern 


imposed upon 


business will do great mischief; 
themselves about it to which we ask their attention. 

It must be borne in mind that the Democratie party is no better 
off as regards reasons for existing than the Republican parts 
that to the things which it 


be, and it has adopted and made its own most of the things it once 


is Say, once defended have ceased to 
It is rent by internal dissensions, and has no body of doc- 
trine on anv subject to which the bulk of its members adhere. The 
principal difference between it and the Republican party just now is 
that it contains a larger proportion of the baser and more ignorant 
element of the population, and is ready to go somewhat further than 
the Republican party in order to satisfy this element, either by 
legislation directed against capital or by attempts to depreciate the 


attacked. 


But even in its more nefarious designs there 1s no con- 
sensus among its members; in other words, it has no policy. One 
thing it has which does more to keep it together than anything 
ith is more likely than with anything else to 


pre 


currency. 


which it 
make sion on the publie mind, and that is the charge 
of fraud the Republicans in the late election. It tinds 
it can no more go into the canvass without this than the anti-Ad- 
is without “the bloody shirt.” The pro- 


else, and w 
an 


against 


ministration Republica 
posed investigation is, therefore, simply a formal and energetic way 
of embellishing this charge and keeping it before the publie mind. 
That it is a serious attack on Hayes’s title, we are quite sure, no- 
The Committee will fish for 


‘inside politics ” really believes. 


the summer, and accumulate great quantities of 


body 
evidence during 
those confessions or proofs of raseality on the part of Southern 
officials with which the people are now so familiar, and they will 
probably be dealt out in quantities to suit the exigencies of the 
struggle; but probably no report can be made before next December, 
by which time the elections will be over and interest in the matter 
totally gone. That the next Congress, if there is a Democratic ma- 
jority in both Houses, will refuse to recognize the present Adminis- 
tration, and initiate a period of great disorder and alarm, one year 
before the next Presidential campaign, may seem a telling thing for 
the newspapers and probably will frighten a good many 
business men, but it will not be believed by many who pay any 
attention to the ways of Demoeratie politicians, reckless and un- 
skilful as they have so often of late shown themselves to be. We 
do not believe they had the slightest idea of disturbing Mr. Hayes 
or disputing his title, though it may be that they have made a great 
tactical mistake in acting as if they meant to do so, or in giving 


to say, 


their adversaries good ground for saying they were going to do so. 

It 1 t be borne in mind, too, that there is very little question 
th Pilden is the pr pal promoter of the investigation into the 
fraud There can hardly be a doubt that it is owing to his efforts 
t! the McLin and Dennis “ confessions” have been extracted, 


The Nation. 


and that it will be owing to his efforts that any damaging evidence 
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about the election, ifanv exists, will hereafter be brought to light. 
He is wd, persistent, and untiring, and has plenty of 
money for expenses. much of the matter 
nizes his hand in all that is going on, but everybody knows 
ing Haves, orin setting up an 
and in- 
He so crude or modest 
would indicate. What he working 
Democratic nomination, and 


shre active, 
Everybody who knows 
recog 
that he would have no object in now oust 
the 
furiated people during half a term. 
that 


for, and is intent on getting, is the 


opposition Presidency before eves of a seandalized 
is not 
in his ambition as is 
next 
the evidence he is trying to accumulate is not evidence which will 
give him the residue of Haves’s term of office, but which will make it 
appear that he was cheated out of the Presideney; that, in short, 
he is a great Democratic martyr and ought to have another chance. 
For this the investigation will serve excellently well, and it is for 
will be It will not do to ca 
Republican papers do, that his hopes in this direction are ehimeri 
cal, and that the hatred of the Democratic politicians towards him 
is so intense that he We 
there is some reason for thinking that he has a stronger hold on the 
rank and file than he had three years ago, and that they really look 


on him as a victim who is entitled to compensation, and that he may 


this it conducted. leulate, as some of the 


will now be thrown overboard. believe 


by the excellence of 
Moreover, confi- 


be forced on the Convention, not, as last time, 
his own arrangements, but by popular pressure. 
dent s last time of his election, he 
contident next time, as the Returning Boards will in the hands 
of friends, and we discover no trace on the Democratie 
side, at least, of any burning desire to amend the election proce- 


he wa will probably be more 


as 


be 


his own 


dure so as to prevent the recurrence of the scandals and abuses 


wt 


of {7% 


As to the merits of the proposal to investigate, one’s opinion 


about it must, of course, depend a good deal on the end in view. If 
it be desired to discover what frauds were committed in the late 


election with the view of providing against their recurrence, and 
there is reasonable ground for believing that frauds were committed, 
investigation is not only allowable but desirable; but then investi- 
gation of this kind would have to be carried into all States in which 
suspected well into Florida and 
Louisiana. The World makes a distinetion, which has a good deal 
of plausibility, between *‘ operative” and ‘inoperative frauds ”—or, 
in other words, between frauds which accomplished something and 
frauds which accomplished nothing, or between Mr. Hayes’s, for in- 
stance, and Mr. Tilden’s; it thinks the former a proper subject of 
enquiry and the latter not. The distinction is a good one, if your 
enquiry into an ‘*‘ operative fraud” aims at setting aside the result. 
In the present case, however, the Democrats deny that they mean to 
disturb Mr. Hayes’s title; and if this be true, and their object be 
merely the exposure of wickedness, and the discredit of persons 
concerned in it, and the creation of guarantees against its repetition, 
the distinction is futile. All frauds are good material for doctrine 
and reproof, whether “‘ operative” or not, and the means by which 
Mr. Tilden won Oregon can be made to contribute just as much to 
the purification of politics as the means by which Mr. Hayes won 
Florida and Louisiana. So that it is difficult to see, on the Demo- 
cratic theory, any good ground for objecting to a general enquiry; 
but it is also difficult to see any danger to the nation in partial 
enquiry. 

There would be little to regret in the imbroglio if it seemed likely 
to unite the Republicans on the real questions of the day, and induce 
them to formulate a new creed and set up as a really reform party, 
occupied with the material interests of the country, and the pro- 
moter of honest and rational legislation on them; if, in short, in- 
stead of clinging to the past, or trying to level its policy down so as 
to catch the support of whatever is most crazy and degraded in 
popular thought, it tried to de over again what it did when 
formed, by raising the popular political thought up to a higher plane. 
At present, however, the disposition of the party leaders seems to 
be, as the Congressional address to the voters indicates, to fall back 
on ‘** the bloody shirt ” whenever the Democrats make a mistake, and 


fraud was into Oregon as as 


it was 
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engage us all once more in the battle of Gettysburg, and ask us to 
use our ballots or bayonets in resisting a “new rebellion.” It de- 
pends on the independent voters of the country to decide when this 
seesaw of “fraud ” and “ bloody shirt ” shall cease. As long as they 
can be roused by it, it will never cease. As long as the political 
game can be played on the theory that all polities consists in the 
division of offices, and that the use made of the offices is a secondary 
matter, and that any cry is good enough to divide them with, we 
shall not get much further than we have got in the last ten years 
towards a solution of the problems bequeathed to us by the war. 
The one duty of the honest and patriotic voter just now is not to be 
roused by the investigation, or scared by the “ringing address ” of 
Messrs. Gorham and Hale. If everybody keeps cool, the warriors on 
both sides will shortly take off their tin armor and join in the merri- 
ment of the audience. 


THE POLITICS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

i HE Paris Exposition, which has opened with great éclat, and has 

probably evoked more popular enthusiasm than any that has 
yet taken place, is remarkable also as having the character of a 
political demonstration. The mere project exerted a good deal of 
influence last winter in bringing to an end the reactionary attempt 
of the Fourtou Ministry ; for the Republicans were able to alarm the 
Marshal by pointing out the certainty that it would fail in case he 
persisted in his hostility to the Radicals. An international fair 
would have been out of place in a country distracted by a political 
crisis, and the prospect of the breakdown of an enterprise in which 
he would be a leading figure was very humiliating both to the Mar- 
shal and his wife (who counts for a good deal in the inner councils of 
the Septennate), and was, on the whole, much more formidable 
than * latent Radicalism.” Since his surrender and the return of Re 
publican supremacy, the Legitimists and Bonapartists have made no 
secret of their hope and belief that the Republicans would not be able 
to conduct an Exposition ard attract distinguished visitors to it, 
and that its shortcomings in their hands would both illustrate their 
incapacity and the distrust and dislike of their rule felt both at 
home and abroad. <All preceding French Exhibitions have been the 
work of the Empire, and the Emperor was the leading figure in 
them, and to the Bonapartists in particular, therefore, the occasion, 
under present circumstances, is a very trying one. To the Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, its success has for similar reasons been ot 
the last importance, because it will indicate that France is happy and 
contented, and enjoys the good-will of foreign states, and that neither 
king nor emperor is necessary to give Paris the festive splendor 
and the affluence of foreign custom which the population of all classes 
find so flattering and so profitable. The result has been that the 
people of the capital have thrown themselves into the féte of the 
opening with extraordinary ardor and enthusiasm. Their pride 
has been tickled, and the ceremonial side of Republican govern 
ment, which has been always its weak one in France, has been glo- 
rified by an unusual contlux of foreign princes and noblemen, whose 


arrival has filled the Monarchists with rage and despair. One of 


their papers gloated over the rain and mud of the opening day, and 
another called attention to the fact that the Prussian tlag was again 
floating in Paris, thanks to Republican rule. Their electoral mis- 
fortunes, too, have continued and increased. ‘The Republicans have 
carried nearly ali the seats deciared vacant by the Assembly, and 
where they have not carried them have increased their vote in such 
a way as to show that they are sure of the future, and that France 
is steadily and irresistibly gravitating towards them. The Monarch- 
ist organs of the Right Centre, such as the Soleil and the Revue de 
France, acknowledge frankly that Monarchy has, for the present at 
least, lost the game, “that France has accepted the Republie.” and 
that there is nothing now for sensible and farseeing Conservatives 
to do but to continue to take par 

view of hindering the Government but of watchit nd rest 

it, so as to prevent as much mischief as possible, and do as much 
good until the country comes back to * political truth,” or, in other 
words, to the monarchical idea. 
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The triumph of the Republic being assured by the certainty that 
it will have a majority in both houses when the time comes t 
revision of the Constitution in 1881, speculation has not um 
begun as to what the effect of undisputed possession of power w 
be on the Republican party itself. Hitherto it has been consol 
dated and strengthened by the necessities of the struggle with the 
Monarchists, in which it has been engaged ever since the downfall of 
the Empire. The first of these necessities was abstinence from 
everything, whether in speech or legislation, that would alarm the 


property-holders and give the Executive an excuse fora coup @etat, 


and it is said to be M. Gambetta’s Keen perception of this fact whieh 
accounts for the great change that has taken place in his d 

sinee the days of his dictatorship. From a tierv and very det 

tory tribune, not to say demagogue, he has gradually calmed down 
into a sober, sedate, and very. self-restrained politician of 
English school, keeping himself a good deal in the baekground, 
and sedulously eschewing everything that bears the appearance of 


love of change or of dissatisfaction with what the French e i 
‘institutions "—that is, a large army, a paid clergy, and a highly 


centralized administration, and the system of taxation which has 


come down from the Revolution, the two leading features of 
which are a_ fixed valuation of the land and the abse: 

an income-tax. What has excited more surprise, howe, 

his change of policy is the suecess he has had 

leadership even of the extreme Radicals, in spite of his change of 
policy. He has killed all opposition even among the Paris Radi 
who are the most extreme of all, and had them so well drilled when 


the crisis of May 16 came that they bore the extraordinary provo 
cations of the Fourtou Ministry for six months with a patienee and 
good temper which their warmest admirers have never claimed 

them, and absolutely suppressed all expression of the old Soeialistic 
ideas, which though greatly seotehed ean hardly be supposed to be 
completely extinct. Being asked to account for this remarkable 
display of political sense, M. Gambetta is reported to have ascribed it 


to the great * finesse” of the French working class. One result of 
it—and it may be called the most impressive political result that 
has been achieved in France since 18380-—is that the pe ntry have 
lost their fear of the great cities, and h we on ovel 
to the Republic, as the late elections all show 

This remark of M. Gambetta’s about the *tinesse” of the city 
voters has suggested the question whether, when the necessity of 
reticence and prudenee has passed away, the Radicals will not 
again reappear in their real character, and seek to force the Cor 


servative wing of the party into that ‘progressive legislation” 


whieh the bulk of the French people so much dread, and which 
heretofore made the Republie such a bugbear, and whether M 
Gambetta will be able to retain his position without either making 
‘ious concessions to this tendency or advocating a foreign polies 
in marked contrast to the modest and prudent attitude t rd 
foreign powers which Franec sf lie St seve o sedu- 
lously maintained? When the Republicans hive longer the 
Monarchists to h hen the « of the form of the 
Government, having ceased to be a practical question, has disappear- 
ed from French polities, it is hardly possible that the party will be 
able to retain its present unity. It will certainly divide, and the 
people are beginning to ask, with a shade of anxiety, on what differ- 


ence of opinion will the division be based. The prospect, however, 
even taking the darkest view of it, cannot be considered alarming 
The Republican party, owing to the accession of the peasantry, 
to the very great advances made by the peasantry in education, 


and to the extraordinary degree to which France is now influenced 


by foreign opinion, can never again be what it was in times 
past, When Paris was its principal t, and its great advantage lay 

he fac that eould threat © a3 nt th violence 
Paris will prebably never again decide what form of Government 
the country shall have, and « 1 the v t type of Republican 
demagogues will have to consider the prejudices of the country 


people (which he has never had to do before), if he means to 








THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS—THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


Lonpox, May 8, 1878. 


. nad suinmer ¢ ition of the Grosvenor Gallery, which opened 

Is pror need quite as good as the first, if not rather 
better, This faet is worth noting, for there had been pli nty of people 
ready to declare that this novel ent ry rise was all very well for once, but 
that it could not keep itself up. It is reaily not at all apparent why th« 
Grosvenor Gallery should find the struggle for existence so arduous, and 


the supposition rests upon a vague idea, diffused to an amusing degree, 
that it had undertaken to be excessively ‘* peculiar.” What form its 
peculiarities are liable to assume most people would find it hard to say ; 
but they have, at least, a strong impression that this exhibition will some- 
other exhibitions at Chey go there with the expectation 
something very strange and abnormal ; and it is certain that 
asa general thing they must be grievously disappointed. The last time 
Tentered I heard a lady confessing to this sentiment in rather an amusing 
manner ; she was passing out, with ea gentleman, as I came in. ‘I am 
rather disappointed, you know; I expected the arrangement of the pic- 
tures would be more unusual.” I wondered in what fashion this good 
lady had supposed the productions of Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. Watts 
would be arranged—hung upside down, or with their faces to the wall ? 
There is, it would seem, but one manner of arranging pictures at an ex- 
hibition, and to this time-honored system the Grosvenor has rigidiy ad- 
hered. As for the pictures themselves, some of them are very good, and 
reflect substantial credit upon British art. From this point of view 
the exhibition, as a whole, is much more glorious than the show at 
the Royal Academy, which has but just opened, and of which I 
will speak on another occasion. If on the one hand it is much 
smaller, on the other it is not disfigured by the presence of any 
member of that contingent of the old-fashioned Academicians who, 
at Burlington House, offer so painful and humiliating a reminder 
of the depths of vulgarity to which English art had sunk thirty or 
forty years ago. The painters represented at the Grosvenor this year 
are almost the same names that figured in last summer’s catalogue ; the 
artist most conspicuously absent is, perhaps, Mr. Holman Hunt. This 
year, as last, Mr. Burne-Jones is easily the first, and his several works are 
far away the most interesting and remarkable things in the exhibition. 
To the visitors in quest of * peculiarity” they are, as usual, a particularly 
opportune spectacle. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s contribution consists of two large pictures— 


‘*Laus Veneris” and **Le Chant d’Amour”—and eight smaller ones, 


several of which were painted some years ago. I have space to speak 
only of the large things, which are certainly, as yet, the painter’s 
strongest works. ‘*Laus Veneris” represents a wonderful royal lady in 
a flame-colored robe, seated among her maidens, who are singing to her 
the praise of love, and accompanying themselves on quaint musical in- 
struments. A long, low open window behind the maidens reveals a com- 
pany of gentlemen in white armor, on white horses, who, as they pass, 
peer curiously and wistfully into the splendid room, The lady is leaning 
back wearily, with one arm thrown up and passing over her head, whose 
dense tresses are all unfolded, while she has lified off her terrible 
great crown and placed it before her in her gorgeous lap. She has 
the face and aspect of a person who has had what the French call 
an “intimate” acquaintance with life; her companions, on the other 
hand, though pale, sickly, and wan, in the manner of ail Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s young people, have a more innocent and vacant expression, 
and seem to have derived their languor chiefly from contact and 
is a group of three figures, seated, 


sympathy. ‘*Le Chant d’Amour” 
in rather an unexpected manner, upon the top of a garden wall. 
The middle one is a young woman in a white satin dress, kneeling 
upon a blue cushion before a small organ, over whose keys her white 
fingers move. On the right, behind the organ, a young angel, of uncer- 
tain sex, plies the instrument with wind from a pair of bellows ; on the 
left sits a melancholy youth in armor, with a dark brown face, leaning 
on his hand, with his legs folded beside him, listening to the melody 
produced by his two companions. These two pictures are open to the 


same sort of criticism that was freely bestowed upon the artist last year. 
It will be a matter of course to say that the subjects are unreal, the type 
of figure mor nous and unpleasant, the treatment artificial, the inten- 
tion obscure. There is much to be said about Mr. Burne-Jones every 


irst thing to be said, it seems to me, is that no English 
painter of cur day has a tithe of his “distinction.” After that there is 
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more to say than I have space for. If his figures are too much of the 


ly, no English painter of our day has mastered a single type so 


same fami 


completely and made it an image of so many different things. In color, 
the two pictures of which I have spoken are a great achievement ; they 
have extraordinary beauty. They are extremely different, and only a 
master could offer us such contrasts. The ** Laus Veneris” is pitched ina 
high key—a key given by the wondrous flame-colored robe cf the heroine 
fretted with little circular figures in relief. The colors are all brilliant, 
the shadows thin, the whole impression that of bright surfaces in a strong 
light. ‘*Le Chant d’Amour,” on the contrary, looks at first like some 
mellow Giorgione or some richly-glowing Titian. The tone is full of depth 
and brownness, the shadows are warm, the splendor subdued. As # bril- 
liant success in the way of color it is hard to know which picture to place 
first : each of them, at any rate, bears in this respect the great stamp—the 
stump of the master for whom the play of color is a freedom, an invention, 
a source of thought and delight. In the way of design the strongest 
point in these two works is the attitudes of the two principal figures— 


the grand weariness and, at the same time, absorption of posture of the 
medieval Venus, and the beautiful, rapt dejection of the mysterious 
young warrior. It must be admitted that the young warrior, with his 
swimming eyes, has a certain perplexing femineity of expression ; but 
Mr. Burne-Jones does not pretend to paint very manly figures, and we 
should hardly know where to look for a more delicate rendering of a love- 
sick swain. The fault I should be inclined to charge upon Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s figures is that they are too flat, that they exist too exclusively in 
surface. Extremely studied and finished in outline, they often strike 
one as vague in modelling—wanting in relief and in the power to detach 
themselves. They are, however, so wonderfully elegant that T should not 
insist upon that. The compositions of which they form part have the 
great and rare merit that they are pictures, They are conceptions, repre- 
sentations ; they have a great ensemble. 

There are some other excellent things at the Grosvenor, though I 
should greatly hesitate to name among them the numerous contributions 
of Mr. G. F. Watts. Mr. Watts has been for thirty years one of the first 
—perhaps, indeed, the very iirst—of English portrait-painters ; but in the 
evening of his days he has taken to allegory, and it must be declared that 
in this pursuit his zeal has decidedly outrun his discretion. His big, mysti- 
cal * Love and Death,” last year, had indeed a great deal of nobleness, and 
might, all things considered, be pronounced asuccess. But this season Mr. 
Watts is really too big and too mystical : he appears to me, in vulgar par- 
lance, quite off the scent. There isa good deal of fine color and of what may 
be called the intention of imagination in his two large canvases, ‘* Time 
and Death” and ‘* Mischief,” but there is still more of a certain dense 
confusion and of an indefinable something which reminds the spectator 
that nothing is so precious as gocd taste, or, in its absence, so much 
missed. 

Two American painters are substantially represented. I may seem 
to stretch a point, indeed, in speaking of Mr. James Whistler as ar 
American painter, for it is not fair to attach to Mr. Whistler any label 
that serves for any one else. He is quite sole of his kind. He covers a 
large space of wall with an array of his usual ‘* harmonies ” 
tions,” ‘“‘arrangements” and ‘‘ nocturnes.” 
answer of a friend to whom I had uttered some restrictive criticism of 
these performances; ‘*I think they are very pleasant things to have 
about.” This seemed to me an excellent formula. Mr. Whistler’s pro- 
ductions are pleasant things to have about, so long as one regards them 


and ** varia- 
‘*T don’t know,” was the 


as siinple objects—as incidents of furniture or decoration. The specta- 
tor’s quarrel with them begins when he feels it to be expected of him to 
regard them as pictures. And, even as ‘‘ objects,” it is hard to feel 
strongly about them ; for Mr. Whistler paints in a manner to make it 
difficult to attach a bigh value to individual pieces. His manner is very 
much that of the French “impressionists,” and, like them, he suggests 
the rejoinder that a picture is not an impression but an expression— 
just as a poem or a piece of music is. Mr. George I. Boughton pro- 


, ceeds in a very different manner, and his results are always charm- 


ing. More exactly than any one else he preserves the balance be- 
tween landscape and figures; with him it is always difficult to say 
whether the group or the background constitutes the subject. This 
is pretty sure to be one of two things—a study of the costume of the 
early years of the present century, or a study of the English rustic 
(‘*navvy ” or ploughboy) and his brawny sweetheart. At the Academy, 
l pelisses, the 


this year, Mr. Boughton shows us the big bonnets an: 


scanty skirts and long mittens, of the year 1810 ; he understands these 
things in perfection and paints them charmingly. At the Grosvenor he 
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exhibits, beside an excellent landscape with a single figure, a rustic pas- 
toral with a large element of landscape—a couple of huge-armed swains 
in corduroys, at the edge of a stone-quarry, contending with the hammer 
(they are trying to crack a big block) for the favor of a thick-necked and 
thick-wristed maiden who sits watching them like the queen of beauty at 
a tournament. In all Mr. Boughton’s work, and especially in his par- 
tiality for a certain bright soberness of color, there is something verv re- 


fined and discreet. 


Mr. Millais is present at the Grosvenor in two contributions— 
one of the sort that is spoken of at present as representing him at 
his best | 


and infelicitous imitator. The better of these two pictures is a portrait, 


the other looking very much like the work of a vulgar 


entitled ‘Twins "—two young girls of eighteen or twenty stiflly posed 


‘awn, but very freely painted, and looking out of the canvas as Mr, 


and di 





Millais can so often teach his figures to look. It is kinder not to speak 
of the other 


imperfectly great powers always suggest to me the legend of the spiteful 


example of this strangely unequal painter—a painter whos 


fairy at the christening feast. The name of Mr. Millais’s spiteful fairy 


but, fortunately (it must be added), the 


The trio of clever foreigners—MM. Tissot, Alma Tadema, and 
Heilbuth—are in force ; 


is vulgarity ; good fairies are av 


complet, 


and I must find space to mention two young 


Englishmen (or, as [ believe, Scotchmen) who have this year *t revealed” 
themselves— Mr, Gregory, with a really superb portrait of a gentleman, 


and Mr, Cecil Lawson, with two very large and ambitious, but very ori- 


ginal and interesting, landscapes, 


ANTI-RUSSIAN SENTIMENTS IN FRANCE 


Paris, May 2, 1878, 


MUE Exposition of 1878 was opened yesterday officially, with all the 


pomp and circumstance of such ceremonies. As an exhibition it is 
still in the most embryonic stete ; it will not be perfect, I hear, before a 
month. At a distance its huge towers appear like the minarets of a 

lix- 
Paris was very merry yesterday, notwithstanding the showers 


gigantic mosque ; but I must confess that I have only seen it yet at a ¢ 
tance. 
which from time to time cooled its enthusiasm. Paris was contented 
with itself, and made phrases about the great feast of pear 


ace and progress 
and the wonderful revival of France, and put flags in its windows, and 


illuminated its monuments, and cheered the foreign soldiers who have 
been sent to the Exhibition as guardians, and who lounged in their uni- 
forms on the boulevards. Boys with Venetian lanterns went in troops, 
Long lines of gas marked thi 
outlines of the Madeleine, of the Opfra, of the Triumphal Arc! The 


and sang songs of a republican character. 


sky above the town was red with the glare of so many thousands of li 


and then, one by one, each monument was darkened by the turning of a 
cock, and the shouting died by degrees, and the gloom of the solemn 
night began. 

This festive day was in reality like a ray of sun between two showers, 
for never was the future of Europe so dark as it appears now (o a think- 
ing mind, It is a curious fact that thus far the only objects of admiration 
in the Exhibition have been soldiers—your American soldiers, the Span- 
ish, the Danish, the English soldiers, We are comparing uniforms. Thi 
most notable work of art in the great Exhibition, when it is complet 
will undoubtedly be the tomb of a general. Dutois will show us his 
monument of Lamoricitre, exactly as it will appear in the walls of the 
cathedral of Nantes. 
triumph of French sculpture. 


I rejoice in the hope of sceing this wonderful 
You are pri 
America with the two figures of ‘‘ Charity” and * Military Courage.” 
We shall see the two others with them—** Hope” and * Faith “—and 
Lamoriciére on his death-bed, in his military uniform, guarded by thes 


bably by this time familiar in 


admirable statues. It will Le worth a journey to see the tomb of Lamori- 
ci?re in the Champs de Mars, but why should I at once think of ii in con- 


nection with what pretends to be an industrial exhibition ? 11 is probably 
because war is now in the minds of all. 


Europe is full of rumors : wi 
have ceased to hope in peace. It must be apparent to all that Eng! 


is determined to open the gates of the Temp! 


f Janus. She is probal 


but waiting for the Indian troops to arrive at Port Said, which ear n} 


be in a forinight. Meanwhile time must be gained, and people can con- 
tinue for a while to speak of German mediation, of diplomat nvet 
and combinations of all sorts, An English friend, speaking to me vest 





dav of the arrival of the India 
told me that this exodus of the Indian army was to hi most omin 
sivn of the times. ‘* How can we now avoid wat 


man to dinner, you must give him something to eat.” The old India 
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men are not overjoyed at this; they ask themselves what may ’ 
i i of lh i’ find l Lou | 
troops 
It is not for me here to speak of the w . 
‘ V note 1 ir effect on the ren mind { \ “ 
noon } ral Was li = ( } \ \ 
‘ 1 j stern quest i ] \\ 1 lv tl \ 
of ti Duc Decazes, who had been the Mini r « g AiTai 
several years, and who had cultivated good 1 Ns V Lt Mut 
pean Powers indifferently. It was also the express f the ¢ 
of the country, which felt that the d : ' 
cluded any strong expression of opinion I 
accompanied by neutrality in word We wer | : r k 
sian nor English in sentiment; if there w \ , 
it was, I must confess, on the side of Russia. ven ‘ 
Crimean war France felt no hatred for R } rank 
returned from the Crimea with sentiments of \ \ 
for the Russian army. At the time of our great ies 
which was given indirectly to Germany by t ( 11 
the French. We were, indeed, abandoned by 1D | t 
had the right to expect any sympathy it was not fro na 
which she bad inade war, it was from those whi been f : 
and allies. Napoleon TIL. had made the Crime \ for dy 
poses, | it he had nevertheless frustrated the 1 {lt i:hel 
the Indian mutiny offered to the English t e pass f ( 
to Marseilles : during the American rebel ‘ =| ‘ 
policy of England, and abandoned for a whi ‘ ve s | 
with regard to the United States. Finally, had ly | 
manufactures by a sudden change in the wh 1 Lby af 
polis vy sugan ted by Cobden and the Man { I ‘ \ { 
obliged to pay to the French Repub! f is70 } \ 7 
III., but. on the other hand, she had no right to s {1 
famous Benedetti treaty in order to explain fy ‘ t 
difference to the territorial losses of France. T ‘ { 
the time, very painful to the French people. W OX] In 
land to go to war for us, as she was unprepa . 1 have | 
something about tl { \ ~ f Vienna w er was alts l 
The treat s wid oft \W tel \ ey 1 ‘ h sc 4 
T tv of Paris made after tl fall s l l* hy} ple 
imagined that England had 1 \ fere in 
the ; s of Europe, but. sin ae Beaconsfield 
I 
power a gr t change has been mad iO sumed a new - 
tude, and, in fact. she is now assuming tl of ender of t 
treaties, though she quietly saw every treaty | s tw ears 
The French public could not be 1 sted t] chan f 
policy on the part of England, so long as it was openly ] med that 
England would never stir for anytl except I sh interests. Bu 
while this is still the language of those 1 d to work a chang 
t | f the English people which is afraid of war, 1 cannot yet | 
induced pprove a warlike ] ) is 1 abroad, which 
has found its expression in 1 v} s, that England is not preparing 
to fight for selfish English interests : that she is the champion of Euro- 
pean law, of international law, of the sacred rights of the European com- 
munity ; that she is preparing to do f he Continent what she has often 
d —to give heart to the weak and op} sed, and to resist the tyrants 
debellare sup bos A few writers of g t merit have endeavored to 
ex public opinion in France in faver of Pr nd, and they have been 
aided by the desires of the leader Republican party. The chief 
enemy, the arch-enemy, if I sav so, of Russia in France is the 





author of ** The Two Chancellors,” the author of so ma 


Re des Deux Mondes on the Danish War, th 
Vienna, the ex-Deputy to the Gallician Diet, th 


who now directs and inspires the foreign policy of 
pa] I will not pronoun I his ar 

who could recognize his mark, his eld hal 
} i ? 1 Ss, his g it kr Vit 1 tt 


ny articles in the 
ex-Aulic-Couneillor of 
frier d ol Baron De ust, 
an important Parisian 
les are not signed ; but 
it of citing Shakspere, 
e diplomatic personnel] 
very plain; he means 
ria, and, if possible, of 
have been much read, 
‘hey have fallen in the 


waters, 


the polls with the word 


ve ibtedly produced much effect. 7 
mill-pond of our bh policy and have stirred its 
Phe Republicans, after the 16th May, went to 

of pence in their mouths ; they accused the Conservatives of hidden dc- 









Itali nd Pay; wars, an accusation which they 

did not tl ve, but ‘all is fair in love or war.” The peasants, 
when tl f he Republicans, thought they were voting 
f 7 hen they 4 1 for tl st pl scite befor 
IS7O. J I | bloc, certainly are for peace, but som 
! lithe im} ll, the man who has in his 

ha l pow vy, as holds the legislative majority 
! ) \ ! n not i f those n ds which are easily 
land fled with a quiet and inglorious prosperity. He has, 

M. Thiers, gone from country to country; he is restless, he has 
everywhere emi ries and correspondents. Well, it has been remarked 
that the Rr) ¢ Francaise, which is under the constant and direct 
inspir 1 of M. Gambett id which had from its foundation kept a 
very reserved tone on all questions of foreign policy, suddenly changed 
its style and | in to echothe bitter and sareastie attacks of the Journal 
des Débats. The war against Russia has begun in words, the mot d’ordre 


has been sent to all the local Republican papers; they all now, as one 


man, have adopted a politique | Lis they abuse the Northern Bear 
ind Russian ambition ; they represent the Russians as tied for ever to 
the policy of Bi irek, as accom] es in his great work against civiliza- 


tion, liberty, parliamentary institutions. England is the country of 
‘civil and religious liberty’; communistic papers speak with raptures of 
its ** noble aristocracy.” The * noble” Prince of Wales is the lion of the 
day here, not only in the sporting world but in the Republican sa/ons— 
for there are Republican salons. This is perhaps the time to ask the 
famous question: ** Qui trompe-t-on ici ?°—What does all this mean ? 
Public opinion is arming against Russia and in favor of England. But 
will the deeds follow the words ? It all depends on Austria. Our great 
Slavophobists will tell you that, of course, France alone cannot rush 
against the triple alliance ; that she would at onee have war at home, 
while the English ironclads would make what we call ‘des ronds dans 
eau”; but if Austria is detached from the alliance of the Emperor, if 
she makes an alhance with England, then will it not be the duty of 
France to seize this opportunity ? 

To which it may be answered that Austria will probably not detach 
herself from the alliance, that Count Andrassy will have it in his power 
to give many millions of new subjects to his Emperor without drawing 
the sword ; only we may be so far entangled in some plan against Rus- 
sia and Germany that it will be difficult for us to fall back ; we may 
make a new Benedetti treaty, and it wedo ... But do not let us 


borrow troub] 


('( respondence. 


MYTH-MAKING., 
To tHe Epitor or Tue Nation: 

Str: In Fraser's Magazine, April, 1866, an article on the Jate Henry 
Thoreau appeared, in which was related an instance of his intimacy with 
nature, namely, his occasionally takin 
hishand. ‘ If,” it is there said, ** the fish had alsodropped a penny from 


a fish out of Concord River with 


” 
1 


could not have been a more miraculous proceeding to us. 
the 


feat. The fish is the bream (Pumotis vulgaris), which has a way of de- 


its mouth, it 
On the s page is quoted from Thoreau’s works an explanation of 
ova when a hand approaches, and may be so caught. 

Now, there i H. A. Page” on Thoreau which 


adduces that naturalist to illustrate a rationalistic theory of miracles. 


book written by one ** 


As this production has been reprinted in America it may be well enough 
to remark how it deals with the incident of the fish. The author quotes 
the story from Fraser, word for word, down to the explanation ; that is 
entirely suppressed ; instead of it we have the surmise that ‘*‘ the secret, 
as we guess, Was not a communicable one under any conditions,” and 
‘a full explanation would probably have been more hard for Thoreau 
than the feat itself.” The allusion to the penny is italicized. The 


authority from which the story is taken is not mentioned—not even the 


m ne being named. ‘* TH. A. Page” is a pseudonym. Thus the radical 
and 1 iralist, bis friend who wrote the article, and the editor (Froude 
\ hed im? d for the work of building up a new 
W ! le fictitious 
\ vi th is made! 


Moncure D. Conway, 


The N 
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Notes. 





‘THE Rose-Belford Publishing Co., Toronto, announce as in preparation 
a workentitled ‘Canada, under the Administration of Lord Duffer- 

in,’ of which Mr. George Stewart, jr., of St. John, N. B., is the editor. It 
will have for its frontispiece a steel portrait of Lord Dufferin, and the 
publishers will also bring out a lithographic portrait of His Excellency in 
the style of the well-known Aflantic Mon/hly series, and obtainable only by 
subscribers to the book. Robert Clarke & Co. have promptly issued 
a neat brochure on the great Cincinnati organ—the largest in the country— 
whose completion, with the ample Music Hall which it adorns, has just 
been celebrated with the aid of Theodore Thomas. The public spirit which 
secured these valuable possessions to the city was seconded in a remark- 
able manner in the decoration of the case of the organ, of which the carv- 
ing was largely the unpaid work of ladies, both married and single, trained 
in Cincinnati’s schools of art. This brochure gives a number of the designs 
for the panels. ——The eighth annual report of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art shows how much has been gained by acquiring the second Cesnola 
collection ; explains the failure to buy the Castellani collection ; and calls 
the attention of the friends of the Museum to the fact that on removal to 
the new building in Central Park (in the course of next year) the revenues 
of the institution from admissions will wholly cease, and its support be- 
come somewhat precarious.——A short bibliography of works, English and 
foreign, relating to ceramic manufactures is given in the London Book- 
seller for May 3, in the hope that provincial booksellers may be stimulated 
to add pottery to their more legitimate wares. — Mr. Fred. W. Foster 
has just begun in Notes and Queries a bibliography of archery. He re- 
serves the works relating to the Robin Hood and William Tell group of 
mytho-historical tales for separate lists. He mentions with approval Mr. 
Maurice Thompson’s articles on the subject in Scribner's and Tarper’s. 
—Henry Holt & Co. will print an American edition of Mrs. Thomas 
Brassey’s entertaining ‘ Voyage of the Sunbeam.’——‘ Recollections of 
Two Distinguished Personages’ (Countess Guiccioli and Count de Wal- 
deck), by Mary R. D. Smith, is announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
—We find the following curious advertisement in a St. Louis paper: 
‘*To-n1cut : Lecture and free discussion on the principles of the Soe. 
Labor Party, at Washington Hall, Third and Elm sts. Everybody is in- 
vited. N.B. Allusions to nationalities or indecent language are forbid- 
den.”—— Dr. Daniel Sanders’s little *‘Worterbuch der Hauptschwierig- 
keiten der deutschen Sprache,’ which we favorably noticed some years 
ago, is now entering upon its eleventh edition, which is to be more than 
twice the size of the first.——R. Oldenbourg, Munich, has just issued 
Vol. i. of a new work in two volumes on the United States by Dr. Fried- 
rich Ratzel, Professor of Geography at the School of Technology in that 
city (* Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika : ihr Land, und Volk, 
ihre Natur und Cultur’). 
eral colored maps. If the expectations held out by the prospectus are 


It is illustrated by twelve wood-cuts and sev- 


fulfilled, we shall have a work as valuable as it is unique on either side of 
the Atlantic. ——Salmin Brothers, Padua, have undertaken to publish a 
‘Memoir of Maurizio Quadrio,’ the Italian patriot and exile, and desire 
the immediate loan of letters or any documents relating to him. The 
work will beedited by Emilio Quadrio, and will be elegantly printed in 
an Elzevir edition. ——We did grave injustice last week to the author 
of ‘Les Fourchambault,’ M. Emile Augier, in remembering to forget 
The regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution have unanimously elected Professor Spencer F. 





that he long ago won his chair in the Academy. 


Baird, heretofore the assistant-secretary, to be the successor of the late 
Professor Henry. Professor Baird’s remarkable executive ability is well 
known. 

—A paper which records the recent coaching excursion to Philadel- 
phia gives to Lippincoté’s for June the stamp of the daily newspaper, 
which keeps its forms open for the latest despatches. Its title is ‘*The 
Four-in-hand, and Glances at the Literature of Coaching”; and the 
writer, Jennie J. Young. The illustrations are both of antiquarian and 
of present interest, and include views of several of the teams of the 
Coaching Club, after photographs, and portraits of the president and of 
Col. Delancey Kane. Mr. Edward King’s second paper on Rumania con- 
veys a good deal 


mode of living, and their curious language. The seanty population of 


of information about the customs of the peuple, their 


hat portion of Bessarabia sought to be annexed by Russia ‘is distinctly 
Rumanian. The men are rather more manly in bearing than their 
brethren of other sections : they have broad foreheads, frank eyes, long 
coarse hair, dense black mustaches, well-turned limbs, and generally 


: 
: 
t 
: 
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carry weapons. But they live in hideous little cabins unfit for the habi- 
tations of cattle, banked with mud, and furnished inside with the rudest 
articles of prime necessity. . . . The women are dull, submissive, 
and rarely pretty.” Lppincott’s opens with a well-written, and for 
tourists useful, article on the Riviera ; and we may also mention a tragic 
little history, quite Southern, of one branch of the Masons of Virginia. 
—The June Scribner's is conspicuous, even in its own series, for the 
Those designed by Mr. W. L. Sheppard, 
with bis usual mastery of Southern scenery and character, to illustrate 


beauty of the illustrations. 


coon-hunting, are engraved with an effectiveness and a chic that rival the 
best work of the Tour du Monde. 
dexterity in engraving are undoubtedly to be found in some of the wood- 
cuts after Cruikshank, whether from an etched or a xylographie original. 
The well-known Grimaldi vignette, for instance, which stands at the head 
of Mr. Russell Sturgis’s article on the great caricaturist, and the full-page 
‘Triumph of Cupid,” on p. 172, and ** The Booby,” engraved by a lady, 
on p. 176, leave nothing to be desired in point of delicate fidelity to 


Still, the most remarkable proofs of 


the 
original, Mr. Sturgis regards with less favor the designs reproduced by 
photographie process, of which there are several ; but, while only the con- 
} 


noisseur can readily discover their defects, one need have but «@ slight 
acquaintance with the art of wood-engraving to appreciate the wonderful 
suecess which has attended the more dangerous task of fac-simile by en- 
Mr. Sturgis does what can be done in the 


He de- 


fines the several periods of Cruiksnank’s long activity, enumerates the 


graving on wood after copper. 
compass of a few pages for the busy lifetime of a veteran artist. 


principal directions in which his prolifie talent was employed, and the 
books and editions in which his best work is to be found. and bestows a 
passing judgment on his character as a man and his rank as an artist. 
What will excite most attention is his showing that Cruikshank. as a 
ut, if this 
should be resented by the artist’s admirers, they cannot but be mollified 
by Mr. Sturgis’s excuse, which, indeed, harmonizes with the nature of a 
humorist: ‘It is probable that he never held very positive political 
opinions, and was swayed by philanthropic feelings alone. It is probab! 
that he saw things fit to ridicule in both sides of every question—in both 
the armiesin any contest.” Mr. Sturgis’s selection of examples must have 
caused him great embarrassment. He was allowed twenty-three, 
hundred could have been profitably used. Among these he 


caricaturist, was ready ‘‘to be employed by either side.” 


where a 
contrives t 


introduce no less than five portraits of his subject. 


—The controversy in which we lately took part, apropos of the ques- 
tion of sending specimens of American wood-engraving 
Exposition, is revived in Seribner’s by Mr. W. J. Linton. 
the Evening Post's dictum that ** Wood-engravers, properly speaking, ar 
Mr. Lin- 
ton’s rejoinder has the rhetorical defect of a want of clearness of style 
What he really maintains is that any wood-engraver who (1) engraves 
upon the wood directly—without at all, or fully, drawing on the block th 
design in advance ; or who (2) can design as well as engrave : 
translates brush-work into line-work 


not artists, nor do artists, as a rule, recognize them as such.” 


or who (3 
whether from the painter’s canvas 
Mr. 
Linton himself does all these things, and does them well, and is in- 
contestably an artist. On the other hand, the admirable 
Diirer and Holbein, who cut in fac-simile the master’s designs, were very 
This distinction is clear, but its accep- 


or the draughtsman’s scumbled drawing on the block, is an artist. 
assistants of 


good mechanics but not artists. 
tance is not unattended with difficulties. ‘Take, for instance, the 
trations in this very number of Seridner’s. Does it 

sympathy to produce the ‘*coon-hunt” scene on p. 2 
Triumph of Love” on p. 172? Perhapsit does. One is an int 
the other a line-for-line imitation ; but, however they may be ranked as 
works of art, we find it hard to admit that the latter is exactly on a pai 
with the photographic fac-simile. When Mr. Ruskin sets the 
copying a corner of Diirer’s wood-cuts or Turner's eichings, he recom- 
mends a not wholly mechanical process, or there would be no 
in it; and the student who best succeeds has best com 
value of each line, and so most nearly caught the spirit of | 
Let any one compare the picture of Bewick’s starving ewe in Jackson 


require more al 
than ** The 


erpretation, 


+* 
La 


student 


art-training 
prehended the 


is exemplar. 


and Chatto’s ‘History of Wood-engraving’ with the cut in Bewick’s 
‘Quadrupeds,’ and he will guess the difference between fac-similes an 
fac-similes. Mr. Linton, by the way, we think underrates Bew : 
thoroughness in putting his own designs on the block, though he w 
doubtless capable of *‘drawing the bird before him with the grave 
And if he was ‘‘not known as a painter,” he has left many exquisit 


studies in water-color. 


The Nation. 


| —As orthodox readers of the Af/anftc, we turned first to Mr. B 5 
‘*Detmold,” and having found the conclusion at on W y 
pectation and gratifying our sense of poetic sti we are f \ 
that we hope the story may be republished in book-form. 
deserves this by way of encouragement as well as of admonitior 
reau’s ‘June Days” are, perhaps, hardly \ 
the two previous months from his diary ; but he giv 
count of camping out on Monadnock, and does not o1 
paper and egg-shell Jeft by visitors” on the su t. Mrl 
Lodge contributes a vigorous sketch of the car | y P 
more especially that part of it suppressed by t ’ Dr. 1 al 
brought to light in Prof. Henry Adams's * D Now 
England Federalism,’ of which this article is ostensibly a revies ! 
ing was eighty-two when invited to meet President John Quiney A 

| privately at dinner. He was too frank to accept with 
changed views of Mr. Adams, and too manly to shun 
writes a letter to the host in which he calls Adams a nderes la P 
dent by apostasy (not by ** frand ” and ** apostasy,” 

days), and concludes, ** I aces | t with 3 isure vou ! 

Mr. A. G. Sedgwick discusses the ** Unf R { 
Dispute,” of which the most novel and even st: ugist lilen that if 
Congress, in distributing the Geneva award, recog: s thes . 
culpated cruisers ” claims, and the war-premium g, \ I 

to the inconvenient doctrine that ‘ta neutra i pay 

| which arise from her acts, however remot i 

| that this view is as sound as it is nov M rs Pp 
perhaps, undertaken a rather thankless task i sum \ 
Doudan’s essay on * The Revolutions Nev 

| who have read with eagerness the reviews « , 

l tters, in lieu of the letters themselves, mav w \ ‘ 

for his account of the essay, even if it should not dispos 

it and read it in the original. 

—How long it has been the fashion for Wspap 

| *‘our contemporary,” or why a newspaper should be a‘ tem} 

| any more than an individual man, we are unable to say If th en 

} correct use of language, it would also seem to be proper for a newspay , 

| refer to one which has preceded it in poi: f tir sits * prior,” to 

| those which are to come after it as its ** post ! talk, wl 1 
a genial mood, of our ** venerable priors” and 
But the facet is that for an unk \ 

| what may be called the editor's polite profess ‘ 
‘learned gentleman ” or the legislator’s ** gent] f Cat 

| of designating another newspaper. When the two Ss wert \ 

| terms it has not been uncommon to sav **; cont porary” "te 

| liant contemporary,” though we can i] wl 
pithets were accorded to a journal published th é 

borhood or cultivating the same field. T] | tsof \ ' 

iways been so far off that compliments to t] W 11 Ly \ ‘ 
njurious to the eulogist’s own business, or likely to be nstrued injuri 
ously as an admission of professional superiority. Tl ise of t) bios 
‘contemporary,” too, probably has always been def ble on the same 
ground as the corresponding parliamentary circumlocution, viz. that it 
gave the person referred to the air of st 1 t] kept down 
the pugnacity which the contemplation of hit sat ! ise in the 
heat of political strife It must be confess vey hey 
the device has only been partially successful, and it has been no uncom 
thing for a ‘‘contemporary™ to be deseril n most opprobrious Jan 
guage, resulting in some parts of the country in the appearance in thi 
streets of two ‘‘contemporaries” clad in seedy black and well armed, 
bent on mutual slaughter. 

—What is attracting attention to the term just now the fact that a 
variety hitherto but little known—indeed we may say in this city totally 
unknown—the ‘‘esteemed contemporary,” has made its aj pearan e in 
New York The World has severa] ** esteemed contemporaries” ; the 
Sun has two or three: so has the Post ihe / s has only one, but the 
Tribune as vet has none. Twenty years ago this would have been con- 
sidered a sign of weakness, and hav nsidera interfered with t} 
olling of ** the ball of aiscu sion,” is the art was then pl ietised, At 

at ti there was, we believe, no newspaper office in the city in which 
a contemporary could have been | es ed, owing to the firm 
ted belief in his folly and depravity Any day in which he was not 
blundering grossly in the very elements of knowledge he was engaged in 


' the promotion of some scheme of ty, and there was no self-respect- 


Gul 
i 








ful ! him ) ] probally owing to 
he hed | L import the editor's per- 
to carry on 
\ f honeved « { You con- 
I ys} king mistakes nd king me 

; : | hy ’ ‘ . 

‘ As { n ma b 4 ! in is not iror 
] ( a i } of tl terrible Jennings—a term 
which, his mouth, was a synonym for unconscionable ruffians and liars, 
W h W olng to laced dl vi \ It «le not, we are quite 
mn re ] or admiration, but it means a desire for peace and 
sober discussion which has been long unknown in * journalistic circles” 
in th Vv, ane the f which would 1 wider if the balance-sheets 
of the Tribune could be made satisfactory to the Times and Sun. It is 
this mo in anything else which prevents the 7ribune ai present from 
being es ‘contemporary,’ much more an esteemed contemporary,” 
{ | f ese paj The World, also, as far as human eyes 
ean will never be contemporary” to the Times, or any- 
thing like it, owing to causes ** fur brought from out the storied p ag 
the elucidation of which, so rapidly does time fly, will probably need 
before long the best historical talent our country can produce. But it 
ought to be observed, at the same time, that journalism is above all pur- 
suits that in which the unexpected is likely, and in which the most sudden 
revulsions of feeling occur. In fect the journalist proper, in his rela- 
tions to his professional brethren, seems incapable of calm and steady 
respect, or even indifference. He usually passes from * the rage of the 
vulture “ to ‘the love of the turtle,” and either extols to the skies or 
damns to the lowest | it of imb cility and rascality. That persistent 


urbanily does not work well in the profession, and in fact indicates a lack 
of staying power, would seem to be deducible from the fate of the Evening 
Ma/), which has just died, and was probably, during its brief existence, 
the most civil-spoken pap It had a kind word for every- 
body, and was full of admiration for the talents and enterprise of all the 


in the world, 


other papers. A better paper for a young man just beginning his educa- 


tion, and needing to cultivate his powers of reverence, probably never 
existed. Its fall raises the question whether too great politeness and 


suavity is not injurious to a newspaper--whether, in short, adimira- 


tion of i 


‘contemporaries ” does not suggest secret weakness or want 
of that self-confidence which is to the 


journalist what courage is to th 
soldix r. 

—A consoling theory about torpedoes has recently made its appear- 
ance in the English papers, to the effect that a harbor may be cleared of 
these obstructions to an attacking fleet by 
“exploding large charges of powder, gun cotton, or other explosive, 
sunk to some distance below the surface of the water, in order that the 
shock produced, transmitted through the surrounding fluid, may stave in 
or otherwise injure any of the enemy’s submarine mines which may be 
arranged in the vicinity. A certain area being thus cleared of any hos- 
tile torpedoes, this space may be continually enlarged by dropping and 
exploding other countermines, each one in advance of the other, until 
finally the whole passage is cleared. Unless, however, the exact position 
of the defensive torpedoes has been determined beforehand, it is evident 


that a very large quantity of explosive material will have to be expended, 
since, the radius of rupture of a counter-mine being comparatively small, 
several charges may be exploded at points where they will do no 


damage.” 

Careful and repeated experiments by the Engineer Corps in this country 
aside the fact that water is a non- 
* sufficient to produce an ex- 


show that this is an illusion. Putting 
elastic body and will not 


plosion, we may m« ntion that General Abbott, who is in charge of the 


‘* transmit shocks 


torpedo station at Willett’s Point, has demonstrated that you cannot ex- 
We were 
present a few days ago at some of his experiments, which left no manner 
of doubt on the subject. 
dynamite on the ground, and put in actual contact with it a dyna- 


plode a torpedo by another torpedo, even out of the water. 
He placed a thirteen-inch shell charged with 


mite cartridge the explosion of which cracked the shell in every diree- 
Ile then exploded another dyna- 


tion without disturbing Us contents. 


mite cartridge in contact with it, which blew the shell to pieces, but 
wi tanyv « ( the charge beyond scattering it about on the 
of finding out where the enemy's torpedo 

i ! . rr iv they ire t be diseove ed 

y i} I in lich it may be susp 1 thev have 
been 1 , nr eration is performed by dragging throuch the 
water rope which is weighted as to keep it at a certain depth below 
th irface, and tae ends of which are attached to two boats which are 


The mines 


rowed or steam forward together at a given distance apart. 
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of the enemy having heen discovered by this means can then be 


readily 
destroved by countermining é 


They do not seem to be aware that the clectrical apparatus of the torpedo 
ystem Is now so perfected that touching the torpedo with a ** rope,” or 


anything else, will discharge guns on shore which would sweep with 


rrape and canister the lines on which the torpedoes are laid. In other 


words, stationary torpedoes now give notic 


of any danger to themselves, 
without exploding, on the mere condition that they shall be in some 
In fact, the only th 
pedo In its present state from being te a rfect defence is the necessity of 


Th 
rhese 


manner disturbed, ing that prevents the harbor tor- 
protecting the operators on shore with heavily fortified works. 
must be strong enough of themselves to resist the attacking fleet: as 
otherwise a landing party would take possession of the instruments and 
eut the wires, 

—A valuable monograph by Mr. John B. Pearson, Fellow of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, discusses * The Theories of Usury adopted in Europe 
during the Period 1100-1400 a.p.’ It is largely made up of a statement 
of the doctrine of the Bible and of medieval writers—especially in the 
decretals of the popes and the writings of Thomas Aquinas—upon the 
subject ; and these are amply illustrated by references and citations. 
The third Appendix, for instance, contains six pages of quotations from 
mediweval writers. It is made very clear that wsury at this period did 
not have the meaning it has now, but meant any demand of money for 


the use of money. With our modern ideas it is hard to comprehend the 
prohibition ; and, indeed, by the close of the period under discussion 


the casuists of the church had enough to do to justify the absolute pro- 
hibition of the practice in all cases with its permissibility in some cases, 
Nevertheless the Old Testament prohibition, from which it is ultimately 
derived, is not so very hard to understand when one places one’s self, 
as Mr. Pearson does (p. 7), in the point of view of that early society. 
Irom this ‘*we see at once the reason for lending to the poorer of 
their brethren; while lending to the rich at all is not contemplated, 
nor yet anything like employment of capital in our sense of the word ; 
nor thirdly, as I think, the notion of an indolent borrower, who bor- 
rows to expend on his own convenience and comfort.” The manner 
in which the practice of lending on interest forced itself into recogni- 
tion in the later Middle Ages, although stated clearly enough, is not 
well worked out in detail ; and, indeed, legal relations and terms are 
far from being satisfactorily defined. In regard to the emphyeusis, for 
example (p. 50), strangely enough there is no mention of any connection 
with the tenure of land. 


MASSON’S MILTON.* 
N these two volumes Mr. Masson’s narrative drags its slow length from 
the execution of Charles I. to the Restoration, a period including 
many transactions that. still need elucidation, and promising to display 
to best advantage the peculiar method which the author has deemed it 
necessary to adopt in constructing his work. For during these cleven 
years Milton was not only brought into most direct personal connection 
with the stirring events of his time, but far more than at any other period 
he may be taken as the representative of its political and ecclesiastical 
tendencies. Here, therefore, more than at any earlier stage of his under- 
taking, we may expect to find Mr. Masson justified for embedding his 
proper theme in such a minute and exhaustive survey of contemporary 
history. His success or failure here will decide the verdict respecting his 
entire work, 

Beginning with the foundation of the Commonwealth, Mr. Masson 
enters at length into the difficulties which beset it at the outset, arising 
in part from lack of agreement among the leaders, and in part from the 
threefold opposition of Presbyterians, Royalists, and Levellers, The 
campaigns of Cromwell in Ireland and Scotland are described, and the 
relations of the Commonwealth with foreign powers very fully explained. 
The growing antagonism between Parliament and the army, which cul- 
minated at length in the forcible dissolution of the Rump, is carefully 
traced. The conservative reaction, which resulted in the establishment of 
the First Protectorate, the differences respecting toleration, the Petition 
and Advice, the Second Protectorate, the French alliance, the policy of 
Cromwell with respect to education and religion, the ignominicus rule of 
Richard, and the miserable succession of plots and counterplots which 
nly served to hasten a foregone conclusion, are all described with a ful- 
ness of detail found in few histories of the period. It would be unjust to 


** The Life of John Milton, narrated in connection with the Political, Eeclesiasti- 
cal, and Literary History of His Time. By David Masson, M.A., LL.D.’ Vols. IV. V. 


New York : Macmillan & Co, 1877. 
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deny that Mr. Masson has shown great diligence in exploring sources of 
information, and that he has succeeded in collecting many in ‘sting 
facts. He is at his best in dealing with the most difficult part of 
his task—the relations of the various religious sects. JTlere he is uni- 
formly fair and thorough. Yet we cannot regard his general trestr 

of the history of the Commonwealth as very successful. His skill 
much more in collecting materia! than in using it. and he leaves « 


mind no distinct impression of an epoch full of hi 


ch strain and of bril- 
liant incident. Ilis facts hang loosely together without generalizatior 
and the value of his original conclusions seems by no means 


rate with the unwearied pains he has taken. 


commensu- 
While he has called atten- 
tion to some incidents that had been overlooked, he has done little on the 
Most of the great ac 
drama are presented neither in a very novel nor in a very striking light. 


whole to modify prevailing opinions, tors in the 


On what has been perhaps the most debated passage of Cromwell's 





career, the dissolution of the Rump, Mr. Masson has nothing new to 


cominunicate, and contents himself with reciting the familiar story. 
Even the foreign polic y of the Protector, once so extravagantly praised, 
but which has recently been called in question as an error into which he 
was betrayed by his essentially conservative and unspeculative temper, 
receives from Mr. Masson no spec ial notice. Ile accepts the th ory that 


Cromwell’s elevation to some kind of sovereign power was a necessity of 





the time, as the only escape from the wild civil and religions idealism 
which had heen the visible drift of the Barebones parliament, but he 
alleges no new reasons in favor of a view which the eloquence of Mr. 
Carlyle has already made so familiar. A noticeable feature, however, 
of this part of Mr. Masson’s work js his emphatic assertion of the essen- 
tially conservative tendency of the Protectorate. 

So far as relates to the author’s proper subject, the life of Milton, 
these volumes include the 
Kings and Magistrates,’ 
English People,’ 


publication of his tract on the * Tenure of 
his ‘ Eikonoklastes,’ his two ‘ Defences of the 
the ‘Treatise of Civil Power,’ the ‘Considerations on 
Hirelings,’ and the ‘Ready and Fasy Way to establish a Free Common- 
wealth.’ During these years Milton was also in the employ of the Coun- 
cil of State, as Secretary for Foreign Tongues, and in this capacity wrote 


the ‘Letters of State,’ which for style, if not for substance, must be 
reckoned among his works. Mr. Masson brings for the first time to 


light the somewhat surprising fact that the author of the most passion- 
ate plea ever put forth in behalf of unlicensed printing himself served 
for some time in the capacity of censor of the press. 
same period belong the sonnets, several of which are simply poli- 
All these writings Mr. Masson has e] 
care, and all students of Milton will owe 
his painstaking investigations. 


tical tracts in verse. 
with much him a debt for 
His labors are especially useful in 
helping us to understand the contemporary judgment respecting Milton. 
He is also successful in exhibiting the personal relations of Milton with 
the different governments which he was called to serve. At the outset 
the poet was an ardent. republican, defending in the first tract that he 
published after the execution of the king the most extreme doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. He was the friend and admirer of Vane, and, like 
Vane, advocated the most entire separation of church and state. Yet he 
supported Cromwell against the Rump, though, as Mr. Masson asserts, 
with reservations. Yet the contrast between the elaborate eulogy of Vane 
in the famous sonnet addressed to him, and the studious omission of that 
statesman from the republican leaders so eloquently praised in the 
Second Defence, would seem to indicate that Milton leaned pretty strongly 
to the theory of a “single person.” Mr. Masson labors hard to vindicate 
Milton’s consistency, but we suspect that the real explanati 





n lay in the 
fact that Milton’s speculative political opinions were never the result of 
any strict logical method. 
modern sense, 


He was far from being a republican in the 
In fact, his opinions would excite the disgust of some 
who have given him the most unqualified praise. Thus, while stoutly 
claiming for every people the right to change their form of government 
at will, he just as strongly asserts that nature gives to every wise man 
rule over the less wise, and that whoever takes away rule from stupid 
persons acts wholly in agreement with nature—a maxim well calculated 
to make an American “statesman ” stand aghast. It isa most character- 
istic remark when he says of Cesar, that ‘‘though he introduced kingly 
government into a free state in a rather violent manner, he was per- 
haps the worthiest of being king.” He had no high opinion of majority 
rule. The liberty which he adjured Cromwell to respect was far from 
being the constitutional liberty for which Eliot and Pym had contended. 
As little did he care for the enlightened scheme of electoral reform which 


the capacious understanding of Ireton devised. When it was certain 


~~ 
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that the great majority of t! nut » WwW ! ! \ 1 
+] eater nut —'?T | 
nel t ] 
. \ exposition of Milton's ] a, oa 
, celaulie Metan a real , | ‘ 
d Wi rel ¢ vy 
with the facts and dates of Milt 
stances are enre fully noted, such as 1 tt ‘i 
sittings of the Council of State, and the pr li] : f 
tion of his salary. But with all this diligent lal f details, Mr 
Masson still fails of making evident what wl f } 
work assumes—that Milton was in any set acentral figut { ; 
ture. We nowhere detect that close and orgzar connection between 
Milton's career and contemporary events which was Mr. Masson's l 
pretext for inflicting on his readers this prod N 
only does he not suceeed in showing that M nh wa 
the great drama: he does not even mak 
exerted any controlling influence. The ch 
the complexion of affairs were brought about w 
in no sense whatever, according to the view which Ain M 
can Milton be reckoned am methe stat ! rof tl! ( Ww ' \ 
an official, his position was throug! Lvery ; | 
a Vigorous and eloquent partisan writer, and \ \ ib 
as the most conspicuous representative of | M 
Masson does not in the least exaggerat 
Yet his treatment of political questions was rh 
and he was more suceessful in discomiiting ar lversary 
lishing any important principle. Posterity | 
permanent lessons of political wisdom ; nor do y nk that his 
tion is likely to gain from Mr. Masson's minut l of lotail f 
his personal controversies. It is not the s Milton’ i that 
we prefer to contemplate. The author of *( P 
Lost’ must always inspire us with reverence, but the | r opp it of 
Salmasius is not an attractive figure ; and t! in ipul issailant of 
Morus, pursuing his adversary with a pitiless vituper which even Mr. 
Masson is foreed to acknowledge ** | n perfectly pai . affects us 
with a feeling of positive disgust. We are ata loss to cor ve why M 
Masson should deem it necessary to dwell at s length on the least 
creditable episod of Milton’s life. Surelv t} . ibou 
poor Bontia need not have been revived wit! ; 
Milton the man fares no better in M : : 1 Milton 
1] - tary for Foreign Tongues. Hl vhelmed 
with t il details of domestic history, 1 \ . I t! ilon 
endows the dead with lif We ar H him f 1 his | 
i High Holborn, ** looking backwards I Inu-l to | 
temporary residence in Charing Cross ; and we are assured by Mr, Masson, 
with great probability, that ‘*in the early half of the year 1649" he may 
have been seen walking between Whitehall and Spring Gardens with one 
or another of the leading personages of the time. We have an elaborate 
description of the house which he afterwards occupied in Petty Franc 
which, fortunately for Mr. Masson, remained stan { iv own day, 
and which in its last estate he represents as **oldish, but with signs of 
modern doing up.” But the real life that Milton led a | these outward 
surroundings Mr. Masson does not set very vividly bef us. Conjee- 
ture is mack to take the plac of any definite facts. Rt ine the creat 
calamity that began to cast its shadow over this part of Milton’s career, 
Mr. Masson ean only say that ** we shall not be wrong in assuming ” and 
that ** we have to imagine ” some very pr imstances. But thi 
is not the style of writing that lends biography its distinct charm. We 
confess to a feeling of extreme disappointment at finding in so volumi- 
nous a work so little that helps us to undersiand what manner of man in 
his private life Milton really was. During his residence in Petty France, 
as one of his nephews telis us, ** he was frequently vi d by persons of 
quality ” and by * learned foreigners of not but no on f this choice 
company seems to have bethought himself of making anv memoranda of 
his conversations with one of the supreme chara f history, and we 
are left to imagine what may have passed at the interview In fact, 
almost the only knowledge of Milton during this period that is of much 
eal value in understanding his character is that furnished by his sonnets, 


} 
1 l save th ( a 


rivate correspondenee. Most of what Mr. 


ng to this has not helped the picture. It 


Y 
Besides this there is little ional personal allusions in his 
Masson has suc 


is a striking 


‘ceded in add- 
of hk 

want of constructive skill that while he evidently cherishes the most 
hearty admiration for Milton's character, and has been unwearied in his 


. 
i evidences 





| he has ont vhole rather chilled our admiration for 
hi 

| tructed on the plan of these volumes we naturally look 

fi ’ ppreciative estimate of the leading men with 

Milton brought in contact. Of these none drew from him such 

hearty meed of praise as the younger Vane, and with the opinions of none 

iu ( ccord, Yet Vane re eives only incidental 

in Mr. M s. Mr. Masson's notion of what biography 

inevitably suggests Carlyle, but we miss in these volumes the 

! y yp 1its which, in the * Life of Friedrich,’ atone for so many 

f M 1 least attractive of all the en who were conspicuous 

during these eleven eventful years, is, singularly enough, the one who 

rece) he most elaborate treatment. Simply as the biograph r of 

Milton 0 obligation rested on Mr, Masson of leading us through a por- 

trait gallery of republican statesmen; but with his avowed purpose of 

r the life of Milton a study of contemporary history, he certainly 

owed his readers this service. When we have worked through his endless 

digressions we have a right to complain if he has not fulfilled his original 

agreement. In one instance, however, the author has earned the thanks 

of his transatlantic readers, \ll familiar with his earlier volumes 

will remember the cordial appreciation with which be always refers to 

Roger Williams. During the period of which he now treats, the founder 

of Rhode Island made his second visit to England, coming into familiar 


nd Vane, 


struggle for unlimited religious liberty. He is 


contact with Milton ¢ and Mr. Masson is prompt to assign him 
an important part in the 
inclined to trace the Vi movement largely to Williams’s influence, 
and rightly regards him as the editor of the ‘* Four Proposals” put forth 


Masson’s estimate of Williams is in 


tuntary 


in favor of absolute toleration. Mr. 
striking contrast with the studied depreciation of some American writers, 
We are, 
that the pamphlet 
Williams. 

It is not pleasant to 


however, at a loss to conjecture on what ground he asserts 


‘Ill News from New England’ has been ascribed to 


find fault with a work to which so much honest 
labor has been devoted, but we are foreed to the conelusion that Mr. 
Masson's method is faulty, and that his skill as a literary artist is by no 


means equal to the task he has undertaken, 
HINDU LITERATURE.* 


‘y time rolis on, it must become more and more difficult to gain the ear 
4 of the gene ral reader 


as they have been or such as they now are. 


when the question is of orientals, either such 
It will be a long while, we 
before our first impressions of the people of the East cease to be 
And the form of these tales which 
y in favor owes, confessedly, a great part of its 
The French rifacimento of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
of which the ordinary English version is only a reproduction, is the out- 


suspe Be 
derived from the * Arabian Nights,’ 
is still almost exclusively 


charm to adulteration. 


come of mangling, and interpolating, 
Nor, 


were the liberties which are taken in it 


and splicing, and all with an ex- 
to make the tales palatable to 
felt to be 
Hence it has come to pass that the Arabs of our youthful appre- 


ceedingly free hand. in order 


Frenchmen unneces- 
sary. 
hension are, in many respects, wonderfully like Parisians of the old 
school, That they are not uninteresting creatures, we acknowledge. 


For all 


and 


tnis, they are far from being genuine Arabs ; and as we grow 


older. come to learn what genuine Arabs are like, and find that. 
their picturesqueness of aspect and surroundings apart, they have a much 
larger element of the repulsive than of the attractive about them, it is 


not altogether singular that we should turn from our later acquaintances 
with something of the dissatisfaction justly awakened only by detected 
Acain, and also in consequence of our juvenile ideas, it 
Study, 


of course, correct this misecon- 


counterfeits, 
is hard not to image all orientals to ourselves as homogeneous. 
if on ’s self to it, will, 
ception, with others kindred to it 


chooses to give one 
Only very few, however, make 
and, to truth, there is little de- 
Travellers in the East who make bocks 


satisfied with the mere surfaces of things, 


oriental studies their election ; say 
monstrable inducement to them, 
out of it are, for the most part, 
and rarely succeed, nowadays, in doing better than ring changes on com- 


And their will 
As to scholars, those who 


monplaces of which everybody is weary. successors 


hardly do otherwise tlian as they have done. 
have gone to the heart of the matter, why they, with ali their love, should 
fail to excite anything like a wide interest in their subject is, we think, a 
question of easy solution, Nothing of orientals but the mere exterior is 
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capable of being popularized. At all events, the more closely we scru- 
tinize them, the keener is our disappointment at coming upon scarcely 
anything which we did not know before, and in a shape more acceptable 
to cultivated reason. 

In well-nigh the whole of their thoughts and ways orientals are 
essentially childish, Alike as to what we find in them to admire, and as 
to what we find to dislike, they remind us in the main, even when we 
contemplate them in their most developed condition, of precocious chil- 
dren, and of girls rather than of boys. But besides this and other peeu- 
liarities, they are conspicuous, not to speak of their profound dissimu- 
lation, for a trait by reason of which they are hardly distinguishable from 
We refer to their all but habitual mis- 
They have their type, 


the humbler order of barbarians. 
appreciation of the credible and of the incredible. 
in fact, in Dr. Johnson, with his disbelief in waterspouts and his belief 
in goblins ; or in the mythical old lady who accepted the story that 
Pharaoh's chariot-wheels had lately been recovered from the bottom of 
the Red Sea, but felt herself insulted when gravely told of flying fish. 
Science proper of their own they have never possessed, some elementary 
mathematics and astronomy excepted. Their essays in history are gener- 
ally such as can only move contempt : and their poetry, in anything ap- 
proaching a faithful and unembellished rendering, is, with rare reserva- 
Their favorite pursuit and specula- 
tion is, as might be anticipated, theology. Adam 
they are not exceptional in that the less they know of it the more they 


tions, barely better than tenth-rate. 
Among the sons of 
have to say of it. Few matters are so familiar and self-evident as not to 
have been communicated to them from 
strictly after the fashion of men, and those not at all the most ex- 
emplary of men, have not only been most liberal in displaying themselves 
and their direct intervention up and down the earth, but now that they 


the skies. Their gods, made 


have retired from transacting business visibly, have bequeathed so ample 
a legacy of their will and precepts, and such full particulars of their ex- 
ploits, that obedience and recollection might seem to be all that devolved 
to the devout in the way of duty. With this understanding of duty, 
however, the devout have not rested satisfied. In the faculty of much 
speaking they have thrown their gods themselves into the shade. If the 
foundation of their theology, premises asserted to be of divine origin, is 
extensive, the superincumbent structure of deductions and moralizations 
falls but little short of the illimitable. We here have especially the 
Hindus in our contemplation ; and considering that these religionists 
regard all human knowledge, from the science of Brahma to the culinary 
art and dancing inclusive, as founded on specific revelations, and con- 
sidering that during many centuries vast numbers of them gave them- 
selves wholly to study and bookmaking, it can occasion no surprise to be 
told that their literature, particularly in its speculative and commenta- 
torial departments, is by much the most voluminous which has been 
handed down from any people of antiquity. 

Of this enormous aggregate only a small part has been printed, or is 
likely ever to be printed. Thousands of volumes of it, too, as they have 
never been read by any person of a Christian nation, so they will con- 
tinue to the end to be by such unread. Yet not only will their resolution 
into dust involve no loss, but it may be questioned whether, save in the 
interests of philology, we should have been robbed of anything scriously 
regrettable if their honored fellows had experienced the fate which awaits 
themselves. Lord Macaulay has said in one of his Indian minutes: ‘I 
have conversed both here and at home with men distinguished by their 
I am quite ready to take the oriental 
I have never 


proficiency in the eastern tongues, 
learning at the valuation of the orientalists themselves. 
found one among them who could deny that a single shelf of a good 
European library was worth the whole native literature of India and 
Arabia.” 

However, no less than Arabic and Persian scholars, Sanskritists have, 
from one cause and another, become a numerous brotherhood, and as in- 
dustrious as numerous ; and their diligence, instead of abating, increases. 
Naturally enough, there are those among them who. from various mo- 
tives, desire that the results of their researches should be imparted to the 
world at large. Professor Monier Williams is one of these; and his 
‘Indian Wisdom,’ whether its effect be to stimulate curiosity or to satiate 
it, will, at any rate, not be censured for its meagreness. Some of the ab- 
struser topics of Hindu literature he has touched on but lightly. That it 
would not have been more prudent simply to name them is a surmise 
which must obtrude itself on the initiated. At least, it would have been 
well if he had been briefer on philosophy, his copiousness touching which 
bears no proportion to his intelligibility. The truth is, that the real im- 


port of the Hindu philosophical systems is a thing of which we have as yet 
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only a few isolated ideas, and those painfully dubious. In the meantime, 
it is. almost certainly, but justice to the ancient philosophers of India 
to protest distinctly that they cannot in the nature of things have been 
the incomprehensible jargonists which they approve themselves in ordi- 
nary representations. In Hindu poetry, in particular, Professor Williams 
is much at home : and he has done the subject full and intelligent justic 
His account of Hindu jurisprudence is also meritoriously executed, at 
least as regards the oldest and most valuable of the legal institutes. Nou 
is praise to be denied to the conscientious manner in which he has com- 
piled, from multifarious sources, chiefly German, a circumstantial de- 
scription of the Vedas, their appendages, and their supplements. 

‘Indian Wisdom’ is, then, a work which, taken for all in all, we can 
warmly recommend to those for whom it is intended. Still, there is much 
in it for which we can find no conceivable justification, and which we ad- 
vise its author to eliminate when he comes to a second edition. We 
mean its thousand and one references to Christianity, with design to 
evince the advance, in point of reasonableness, of the religion of the 
Bible over that professedly drawn from the Hindu scriptures. By nothing 
of this sort, as Professor Williams deals with it, will any Hindu who can 
read English be moved to reject one iota of his ancestral superstition. 
Nor are Christians, we hope, transplanted Pharisees, taking pleasure in 
unceasing reminders of their title to self-complacency because they are 
not as other men are. Moreover, in these days when carefulness in com- 
position is so common, we have a right to look for something superior to 
the newspapery stamp of English which the learned professor seems to 
think good enough for his readers. As there are occasions when we ad- 
mit a dressing-gown and slippers to be quite in place, and other ocea- 
sions when we expect a dress-coat and its conventional accompaniments, 
similarly, however we may be patient of negligence in a familiar letter, 
or in a journalistic leader scribbled against time, we reckon on something 
considerably better in a grave book written Icisurely and for duration. 
The errors, mostly unimportant, which we have noticed in Professor 
Williams's pages, in the course of a careful perusal of them, we have no 
room to detail. At page 97 he credits to the wrong authority the appli- 
cation of the epithet hylothetstie to the Sinkhya philosophy. Again, he 
is mistaken in his assertion, at page 259, that the corruption of the Rig- 
veda-text adduced for the burning of widows has been attributed to Rag- 
hunandana. These, very trifles, are specimens of what it would be frivo- 
lous in us to accumulate. 


SARCEY’S THEATRE-FRANCAIS.* 
\\ FE should imagine that M. Francisque Sarcey received his first intro- 
duction to most American readers when Mr, Henry James, jr., 
took the earlier issues of this series of biographies as the text of his in- 
teresting article on the Théatre-Frangais contributed a year ago to the 
Galaxy and recently reprinted in his new volume of essays. In fact, 
although M. Sarcey has for twenty years been growing in authority asa 
writer, he has not until now put forth a volume calling for other than 
‘asual consideration. <A graduate of the great Normal School, which he 
entered fifth in the class of which M. Taine and M. Edmond About were 
first and third, he taught until 1858, when he abandoned teaching for 
journalism, under the guidance of his firm friend, M. About. He has 
published half-a-dozen volumes, including a novel ; he writes almost daily 
articles on contemporary politics, and he is a frequent lecturer—if so light 
a thing as a French conférence can fairly be called a lecture. But it is as 
a critic of the acted drama that he has made his mark. He began to 
criticise the stage twenty years ago, and for now twelve years he has con- 
tributed the weekly dramatic feuil?efon to the Temps. Here his **au- 
thority ” has steadily grown, until he has become by far the most influen- 
tial critic of plays and players in Paris. And those who best know the 
large part the stage holds in French life and literature can judge best 
how important a position M. Sarcey fills thus worthily, and how fine a 
combination of qualities he needs must have to attain it and to keep: it 
As a critic M. Sarcey is honest, earnest, acute, and, above all, logical. 
As a writer, in mere point of style, he is generally solid, and even heavy. 
But when he wrote the successive chapters of the book before us he seems 
to have been especially inspired ; his style is lighter 
times almost epigrammatic—in short, more like a Frenchman’s and less 
like a professor's. 
‘Comédiens et Comédiennes’ is to consist of several series of critical 
viographies of the leading dramatic artists of Paris. It is the first series 


and livelier, and at 


**Comédiens et Comédiennes: La Comédie-Frangaise. Notices par F. Sarces 
Portraits d' Artistes gravés a l’eauforte par L‘on Gaucherel. Paris: Librairie des Bib 
Nophiles. New York: F. W. Christern. 1877 
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only, devoted to the Thefitre-Francais, and iining lives of n 
twenty of its ac tors and actresses, which is now pleted ; and il 
too much to say that in this volum« M. Sarcey has given to stu 
the stage not only one of the most readable and amusing of the many 
readable and amusing books about the t itre, bu e of most 
valuable works upon the dramatic art which we have in any langua 
In the twenty-four or twenty-cight pages which he devotes to ea ft 
leading actors he briefly sketches the biography, giving the salient facts, 
and gliding hastily over mere gossip; then he carefully analyzes t] 
merits of the performer, pointing out his natural advantages or di 
showing how he has availed himself of tt n d the 
laying bare his artistic mx thod, and incid \ the t . 
ing light on the difficult and little understood princi e art of 
acting. One rises from the reading of this seri f M. Sarcey 
Mr. Lewes’s collection of criticisms, with far clearer id f 
before. Mr. Lewes (and the contrast between his w k nd MOS 
is interesting and instructive) criticises individual actors of 
minence—Kean and Rachel, Lemaitre and Macready—"' star 
the idiom of the stage. M. Sarcey here takes up in turn the m 
a company of picked performers, playing continually toget! workit 
freely under the accumulated traditions of more than two centuries 
containing artists of unusual ability, but still essentially a ‘stock 
pany.” The distinction between “stars” and “stock” is that w 
marks exactly the difference between the stage of England and 
of France, as it does between Mr. Lewes’s book and M. Sarcev’s 

The first of the eighteen pamphlets bound toget! int k 
us is devoted to the theatre itself, the ** Maison de Moliére,” perhaps 
noblest monument ever erected to the memory of a poet. Then { win 
irregular order critical biographies of MM. Regnier and Bressant and 
Mme. Arnould-Plessy, who have all retired and taken tinal leave of the 
stage since M. Sarcey began to issue his pamphlet lives some two years 
and a half ago. Then in turn he considers Miles. Sarah B 
worthy successor of Rachel), Favart, Crojzette, nd Brohan, and MM, 
Got, Coquelin, Delaunay, Febvre, surely the finest phalanx of comedians 


ever bound together in the same theatre ; Maubant and Mounet-Sully, 
the tragedian, M. Emile Augier’s despairing appeal to whom (** Monsieur, 





if you only had a little less genius and a little more talent !°) is here duly 
recorded. Other criticisms there are also of pertormers as yet iess known. 
Last year, in noticing M. Legouve’s little book on the art of reading we 
made mention of the importance he attached t n,a word which has 
no exact English equivalent, **delivery” being perhaps the closest 
synonym. M. Saree) recurs ayain and again t -itisa yuality 
indispensable at the Comédie-Fran. ais ny most of th 
plays are in verse, abounding in sonorous lines. T! very is 
cither a natural gift, as in the case of Mile. Sarah r it is 
only acquired in the Conservatory, whence most of tl 

Theatre-Francais have graduated. It isnot so much needed at the other 
theatres, and when an actor from them comes to the Francais he often finds 
out his deficiencies for the first time. M. Febvre made this discovery, 


and has been striving hard for ten years, in the maturity of his career as 
an actor, to gain an accomplishment possessed by the stripling graduates 
of the Conservatory. As we are without any such institution here, the 
rare actors and actresses we have who can freely handle blank®verse must 
have got their precious gift by nature. 

The profit which even those most gifted by nature may derive from the 
severities of criticism, just or unjust, is well shown by two of M. Sarcey’s 
anecdotes. One is of M. Got, perhaps the strongest and (to carry out the 
author's suggestion) the most philosophic of French comedians. On_ his 
first appearence he acted very badly : two days later he read a very severe 
criticism of his performance, immediately after which he met the writer 
of it, one Charles Maurice, a journalist now forgotten, but then known 
for his bicing wit and base venality. He asked the actor why he had not 
called on him. M. Got, discouraged and reckless, replied that he did not 
know his address. ** Why not come to the office of the paper—for T have 
a paper 7 asked Maurice. ‘* The fact is, monsieur,” replied M. Got, I] 
am poor, and I have no money to pay the c/aque /” For this the journalist 
never forgave the actor, but he was a most useful enemy. ‘* He had,” said 
M. Got to M. Sarcey, ‘ta marvellous skill in finding the weak points of 
an actor and an incomparable malignity in setting them forth. I cor- 
rected myself of many faults through his criticisms—which cost me 
nothing. It was clear proiit.” In the second case the critic was M. Sar- 
cey himself, and the criticised was Madame Arnould-Plessy, the most 
polished and consummate of all actresses of comedy. She chose one day 


to play Agrippina in Racine’s tragedy, sritannicus.” ‘* I shall not 
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, me stramnt to him, holding out her hand whil 
mi d H i heroin if Mari ux, “Vou a ! eht,” SIM sald, “you 
might have told the truth more amiably, but it was the truth. My friends 
and I were wrong, and J shall not again risk mvself in a tragic part. I 


hank you.” 


his twenty years’ experience as 


And with a grand curtsey she left him stupefied, for never 


i critie had he 


ever had such an expe- 
rience, 
Of the ( ivhte en ete hing ] \ M. Tvon Gauche re] it is possible to speak 


in terms of high praise. One of them is a view of the Maison de Moliére 


itself, and serves as a heading to the introduc tory chapter : it isan effee- 
tive and even a poetic rendering of the building which houses so many 
precious memories and traditions. The seventeen other etchings are full- 


length portraits in character of the some few 


not well 


leading performers, In 
chosen; M, 
Mile. Reichemberg are depicted in the parts in ** 


Kebvre, for instance, and 


L’ Ami Fritz,” 


In general, however, those 


eases the characters ar 
a play of 
tuitous succe 


mer ly f } ss, not likely to last. 


leeted are worthy of pictorial record ; Mmes. Plessy and Brohan are re- 


presented in * La Critique de Ecole des Femmes’ of Moli@re, and M. 
Delaunay in ‘Le Menteur’ of Corneille. M. Gaucherel has contributed 
ete | Ings of the same siz as the e lo the little Almanach des Spectack s 


which we have had oceasion to commend; his portrait of Mle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt inthe A/manach of two years ago is perhaps even more characteristic 
than it is here, *Comédiens et Comédiennes’ is an exquisite specimen of 
Unfor- 


tunately there is neither index nor continuous paging, each of the eigh- 


printing, well worthy of the reputation of M. Jouaust’s press. 


teen parts being independently numbered. 


Voyage of the Paper Canoe: A Geographical Journey of 2,500 miles, 
from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico, during the years 1874-5. By Nathaniel 
H. Bishop, author of ‘ One Thousand Miles’ Walk across South America,’ 
and corresponding member of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and of the New York Academy of Sciences. Lee & Shepard. 
1878.)—The latter half of the nineteenth century, besides many other in- 


(Boston : 


teresting peculiarities which distinguish it from other half centuries, is 
remarkable for the number and variety of persons whom it has produced 
ready to go through any amount of arduous labor, privation, and disci- 
pline in order to perform feats requiring extraordinary endurance or 
skill. It is 
miles in a thousand hours ; 


an age more prolific in men who can walk a thousand 
ride three hundred and five miles in fifteen 
hours, with fifty horses only ; break nine hundred and eighty-seven glass 
balls out of a possible thousand at fifty paces ; waltz eighteen hours with- 
out stopping, or perform other apparently impossible and useless feats, 
We may see the germs, perhaps, of this 
but the 
immaturity of that period could not be better shown than by the great 


éelat won by Byron in swimming the Hellespont—a performance now 


than any of the preceding ages. 
remarkable development in the first fifty years of the century ; 


considered by gentlemen who devote themselves to swimming little more 
Swimming the English 
Channel is the least nowadays that a man ean do to be talked about 


remarkable than wading across a trout stream. 
and it seems hardly beyond belief that by the process of natural selection 
which is always going on in these matters, swimmers may, before long, 
make their appearance who will be able to get across the Mediterranean, 
if not the Atlantic, eating, drinking, and sleeping by the way. It was 
announced the other day that a prominent ‘‘ walkist ” had made an agree- 
ment to walk, in two years, a distance equal to the circumference of the 
earth, and there is little reason to doubt that some one else could be 
found to undertake a distance equal to the diameter of the sun in a cor- 
respondingly short period. Most of the feats to which we have referred 
are the work of professionals, and are therefore regarded by the mass of 
mankind with unenvious wonder, like the performances of a circus. 
They have discovered that the modern means of publicity are so great 
that by calling one’s self a ‘* professor” and being one’s own manager, a 
larger audience and income may be obtained than by vulgarly merging 
one’s identity in that of a ‘*company” or a ‘ troupe,” or joining what 
Barnum calls an ** Academy of object-teaching.” There are, however, 
another class of persons who are also given over to feats of the same sort, 
They do not walk, swim, ride, sboot, 


but who are simple amateurs. 


N 


ation. 
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itz, or row for a livelihood, but for the pleasure of the thing. Partly 


for what Mr. Ruskin would deem the base and degraded pleasure of 
joying the poor satisfaction of having done something that no one 
C\ done before, and parily from whi: seems to us @ very 
laudable desire to test their own powers of enduran md = skill, 
they undertake feats which no amateurs of pre vious generations have 
ever attempted, To the world at large it certainly seems cf very little 


utility that a man should have pulled in a 
the Gulf of Mexico, 


is primarily self-regarding ; 


canoe from Quebee to 
But, in the first place, the use in cases of this sort 
and to say that a feat which tests, and there- 
fore strengthens, the courage or skill of the person who sets himself the 
tusk is useless because it is useless to other persons, is quite beside the 
point. Moreover, who can say how far in the long run experiments of 
this sort may benefit the human race, for whose interests we are all so 
unselfishly striving and longing ? In the inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence collective humanity might profit even by such canoeing as 
this. 

To the class of amateur performances of w! 
the cruise of Captain and Mrs. Crapo in their whaleboat might at first 


ich we have been speaking 


sight appear to belong, but after seeing them and their boat on exhibi- 
tion at Gilmore’s Garden in this city we have fears lest their European 
trip may have been undertaken not altogether without an eye to the main 
chance. 
scribed in Mr. Bishop’s volume, there can be no doubt ; the trip appears 
to have been undertaken solely for the purpose of accomplishing a 
difficult feat. The trip was not, as might be imagined, made on the 
high seas, but almost entirely on inland waters ; 


With regard to the voyage of the paper canoe, however, de- 


for, strange as it may 
seem to those not familiar with the American coast, there is almost a 
continuous line of islands, or what are islands at high water, stretching 
from New York to Floride, while across that peninsula to the Gulf there 
is a nearly continuous line of water communication. Behind these islands 
it is easy enough for a small, light boat like a paper canoe to find all the 
that His book is the log of his voyage along this 
singular highway, with a good deal of description of one sort and 


water she needs. 
another of the country through which his route lay. Toa canoeist his 
log is interesting, but the rest of the book can hardly be called so. Pro- 
bably no canoe-trip in the world could be selected which would be so long, 
pass through a country so devoid of interest, and expose 
to so much peril of the least romantic kind—from snakes and malaria. 
Regarded as a feat, the trip may be considered a great success. We have 
little doubt that Mr. Bishop will remain during life the only canoeist who 
It appears from the book that it is only one 


the voyager 


has ever accomplished it. 
of a number of ** geographical journeys” made by this energetic voyager. 

One interesting picce of information the author gives with regard to 
the timber-thieves of the South, whom Congress has recently intervened 
to protect. It appears that in a certain region in Florida one of the 
most prominent of the citizens was a stalwart timber-thief, who ‘* operat. 
ed” on a large scale, and grew so rich that he gained the respect and 
esteem of all his friends and neighbors. His fame spread far and wide, 
and came to the ears of the Government, and by and by the United States 
sent an agent down to look into his case. The agent was surprised to find 
the citizen very anxious to pay the Government the due amount of 
“*stumpage.” He explained that he had mistaken the boundary line be- 
tween the Government lands and his own adjoining property, and admit- 
ted that it was difficult to calculate the exact number of acres over which 
his depredations had extended. The agent thought it was about a thou- 
sand, but the penitent timber-thief assured him that that was too little, 
and finally forced the agent, who was astonished at such evidences cf 
good faith, to take payment for four or five thousand acres. The agent 
went back to Washington, and the eminent citizen went on with his 
depredations. Seeing that he had not ccased to cut timber, his neighbors 
gathered about him and enquired the reason. He thereupon explained to 
them that he had only before cut one thousand acres, but that he held a 
receipt from the Government for five thousand, at a very low price, and 
since no power under heaven could now stop him, he proposed to cut the 
remaining four thousand , 


A Manual of the Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals, By Thomas H. 
Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878.)—For 
some time it has been impossible to recommend without a sense of guilt 
any English book as giving a compendious account of the invertebrate 
animals. Gegenbaur’s ‘Elements of Comparative Anatomy’ had not 
been rendered into English, though there was a good Frencli translation 














The 


It has been a time when it 
Morphological knowledge has been 
last twenty years 


N 


Was ¢S- 


May 23, 


1878 | 

of the edition of 1870 by Carl Vogt. 
pecially hard to write a text-book. 
advancing very fast during the 
the views of development which diffused themselves so 


under the influence of 


rapidly on the 


appearance of Mr. Darwin's * Origin of Species’ in 1859.) This advane 
has been due, naturally, to the direct logical outcome of these views in 
remoulding the form in which facts already ascertained were to be pre- 


served and presented, in changing the estimates of the comparative value 
of facts, and in giving rise to general philosophical views on biological 
questions of all sorts, but also and especially it has been due to the hap- 
‘ater activity 
thus aroused among biologists of all kinds, and to the great accessions of 
students which it brought into their ranks. The resu/t of the rapid 
growth has been that while the need of new text-books was much 
creased it was necessary to the success of such a text-book that it should 
be brought up to the times from an acquaintance with a vast amount of 
periodical zodlogical literature, and that the reputation of the author 
should be such as to give it a sale and make it pay for itself before it 


pier direction which was thus given to observation, to the gri 


in- 


became antiquated. 
This book of Huxley’s leaves little now to be desired. 


“2 287" 


It is not at all 


‘THE NATURAL METHOD" and the 


OF TEACHING LANGUAGES 


NEW BOOKS 


FROM 


PARIS EXHIBITION 


ART7.’—It is intended 
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inferior to the similar work of Gegenbaur. It begins with a 
sentation of the more important views of life 
like the rest of t 


important fea 


general pri 
gs, and this, 
Among the m 
pleasure the adoption of the Metazoa as 


s Vermes is 


and living things, 


he book, is marked by a wise caution. 


tures we note with 


a natural group. The pile of taxonomical refuse know 


broken up and distributed, though the exact form of mb distribution 
needs confirmation, for this is one of the most difficult problems in gene 
ral zodlogical classification. Balanoglossus, the Tunicates, and the Ver 
tebrates are united into one group as Pharyngopneusta. At least it is 
fairly to be inferred from what is said in the text that the Vertebrates are 


to be included, though the statement is not directly ude, ap _ ntly fo 


the reason that the work is upon the Invertebrates alone, » Pol ; 
head 4 Ma ilacozoa 


Brachiopoda, and Mollusca are placed under the 
These are things on which we are glad to have the sanction of Prof, Hux 
ley’s authority. The duress of the Cuvieran four sub-kingdoms is almost 
a thing of the past. 

Of course the book is one of detail, and ther s nothing ft but to 
congratulate ourselves on the timely appearance of this new ¢ ibution 
of Prof. Huxley’s to the diffusion of knowledge, and so to its ad 


vancement. 
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JUST READY 


New Flora of North Amertea. 






By Pr 
Part I., imp. 8 t 
the Gamopetalous 
An pendent and 
the present volume ¢ 
America. Cloth bound 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York 


S VAM MERING.—Prof. Guttmann’s School of 


Vocal Reform, an institution for the correction of defective 
speech : stammering, stuttering, lisping, and all disorders of the 
voice Applications received from 12 to 2 and 6 to 8 P.M. da ly 


wrespondence solicited. 335 East Fiftieth Street, New York 


Pratt's Astral Ov. 


PERFECTLY SAFE 


Especially adapted for use in the St. Germain Student Lamp 





CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


New York 


PATENT PREPARED 


Gasolene. 


The attention of owners of Gas Machines is invited to the su 
perior quality of Gasolene that we are making 

Manufactured by a process that is patented by ourselves, it is 
peculiarly free from al! the impurities and heavy properties com 
monly found in other Gasolenes 

We manufacture these goods more largely than any other house 
in the world, and are prepared to furnish any gravity from 80° to 
go” Beaume, by the single , arrel or car-load 

Orders solicited from gentlemen owning private country resi- 
lences 

Hotels, Mills, and Manufactories supplied on the most favorable 
terms 


Box 3050 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


Established 1770 128 Pearl Street, New York 
UNSURPASSED FOR PURITY, DELICACY, AND EX- 
CELLENCE 

Fe a _ > 
VANITY FAIR 
Does not Bite the Tongue 
CIGARETTES.—Delicious Tobacco and best French Rice Paper 


VANITY FAIR HALVES. 


L'AMERIQUE—Half Perique and Vanity Fair 
Mais-Paper, with Mouthpiece. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


Prertess Tosacco Works, Rochester, N. Y 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co. 


45 Wilham St. 


Best French 


Mutual Benefit Life Ilnsurance 
Company, Newark, N. F. 


incorporated 1845 Purely Mutual 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


7otal Assets, Fan. 1, 1878, $33,181,828 49 





All approved forms of Se tena Reports and Statements 

turnished at the office of the Company, or any of its Agencies 
JAS. B. PEARSON, ViIc&-PRESIDENT, 

KDWARD A. STRONG, Secrerary. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer 


B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, STATE AGENT, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 
No. 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Nation. 


The 
Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE CoO. 


New York, January 23, 1878 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 


the 31st December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st January, 








1877, to 31st December, 1877 , »710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1877. 2,040,352 61 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $6,751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, nor upon 

Fire disconnected with Marine Risks 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1877, to 31st 

December, 1877 $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period $2,565,890 27 


$947,923 86 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses 


he Company has the following Assets, viz 

United States and State of New York Stock, City 
Bank, and other Stocks $10,565,958 00 

1,163,200 00 
617,436 o1 

1,764,393 63 
255,364 02 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable 

Cash in Bank 








Total Amount of Assets $14,356,351 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the Fifth of February, next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the Fifth of February, next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and cancelled. Upon certificates which were is- 
sued for gold premiums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company, for the year ending 31st December, 1877, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May, next 


By order of the Board, 1. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
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IV ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The Steamers of this Company will sail every Saturday from 
Bremen Pier, foot of Third Street, Hoboken. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN 


First Cabin, 8100; Second Cabin, @60 gold. Steerage, $30 currency. 
For Freight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling Green. 


| as a safe and desirable investment. 
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pprown BROTHERS ©& 
69 WALL STREET, 


Issue COMMERCIAL ano TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
TH1s COUNTRY AND ABROAD 


JV INstow, LANIER & 


BANKERS, 


CcUV., 


CO., 


HAVE FOR SALE SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PER- 
MANENT INVESTMENT 


> G & G. CGC. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 
BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
s2 Wall Street, New York 
28 State Street, Boston 


L ILLIAM 1. MEREDPITA, 


37 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York, 


BARING 


DEALER IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND COMMER 
CIAL PAPER. 


Missouri Farm Loans 


Interest, & to 10 per cent 


Carefully made on Bond and Mortgage 
values 


Perfect security. Well acquainted with local lands an 
Best references 


HARRY W. GRANTLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 
Appleton City, Missouri. 


Illinois Farm Loans. 


Money wanted in sums of $500 and upwards to loan on improved 
farms in the vicinity of Elgin, Illinois, at 8 per cent. net, for three 
or five years. Security at least three times the amount loaned 
Correspondence solicited. References given. Ten years in busi 
ness. JOHN W. RANSTEAD, Att'y at Law, Elgin, III. 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Six per Cent. Gold Sinking 
Fund Bonds. 


Fres of all Taxes, imposed or to be imposed. 


Bonds due 1903. Interest payable May 1 and November 1. 
These bonds are a direct obligation of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, and have a first lien over the Chicago, Kansas City & St. 
Louis Railroad—162 miles—in Missouri. They are recommended 
i For sale at par and interest 


JESUP, PATON & CO., 
52 William Street, New York 





1st Mortgage Renewal 
7 Per Cent. BONDS OF THE 
Syracuse, Binghamton & N_Y. 
Railroad Co. 


DUE 1906, FREE OF UNITED STATES & STATE TAXES. 

These Bonds were issued to pay off an old mortgage debt, the in- 
terest on which was promptly paid for 20 years, and the principal 
at maturity. The Company has no floating debt, and its net earn- 
ings for the last ten years have averaged so per cent. more than its 
annual interest obligation. 

A limited amount for sale by 

PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
23 Nassau Street 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 25 Nassau Street. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO TOURISTS. 


The Lake Superior Transit Company is running Ten Splendid 
Passenger Steamboats between Buffalo and Duluth and intermediate 


ports. 
FIVE SAILINGS WEEKLY. 





For full information apply to 
E. T. EVANS, General Manager, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘ Cleats LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 


Sailing from New York every Wednesday. From Boston, once a 


week. 
RATES OF PASSAGE: 


CaBIN—-@80, $100, and $130, gold, according to accommodation. 
Return tickets on favorable terms. 
STEERAGE—6@2 currency. For freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, 


Bowling Green, New York. 





open 


ERE 




















